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Packaging. 

THE  VITAL  importance  of  packaging  as  an 
economic  factor  in  the  food  industry  has  come  to 
be  recognised  by  all.  We  use  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense  to  cover  the  packaging  of  foodstuffs  in  cartons, 
bottles,  tins,  bags,  boxes,  and  any  other  form  of 
container,  regardless  of  its  material,  shape,  or  size. 

We  have  therefore  made  a  special  feature  of  pack¬ 
aging  in  the  present  issue.  It  is  a  big  subject — far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  few  pages  available — but  we 
believe  that  readers  will  find  much  that  is  useful  to 
them.  If  so,  we  are  happy ! 

Advantages. 

The  container  serves  at  least  four  important  func¬ 
tions;  it  is  a  convenient  receptacle,  a  protector,  a 
salesman,  and  an  identification  for  the  contents. 

As  a  receptacle,  pure  and  simple,  it  facilitates 
handling  and  transport,  and  saves  the  retailer  a  great 
amount  of  labour  in  weighing  and  packaging.  The 
ultimate  cost  to  the  consvtmer  is  reduced,  because 
weighing,  filling,  and  packaging  are  linked  on  to 
the  chain  of  factory  operations  and  can  be  performed 
on  a  mass-production  scale  by  automatic  machinery. 

As  a  protector  it  ensures  hygienic  conditions,  and 
protects  the  contents  from  deleterious  atmospheric 
conditions  and  also  from  damage  by  handling.  The 
dangers  of  contamination  are  minimised,  as  also  are 
the  adverse  effects  of  moisture  penetration.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  protection  against  loss  through 
leakage,  pilfering,  and  pests.  The  container  is  the 
guardian  of  the  purity  and  flavour  of  your  product. 

As  a  salesman  it  can  become  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  member  of  your  staff.  Attractive  con¬ 
tainers  lower  sales  resistance  and  increase  sales 
energy. 

Fourthly,  the  container  serves  as  a  means  of  easy 
identification  of  your  product.  If  it  has  a  utility  or 
decorative  value,  it  assumes  the  status  of  a  more  or 
less  permanent  advertiser — a  constant  reminder  and 
memory  jogger. 


Love  at  First  Sight. 

Nowadays  there  are  so  many  “  lines  ”  clamouring 
for  attention  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that 
appearance  plays  perhaps  the  chief  part  in  effecting 
a  sale.  Given  two  articles  of  equal  value,  the  more 
attractively  dressed  one  has  the  advantage.  In 
America,  where  public  taste  is  rather  more  fickle 
than  here,  it  is  stated  that  85  per  cent,  of  all  pro¬ 
ducts  are  sold  on  appearance.  Certainly  it  is  true 
that  most  first  sales  are  effected  at  sight;  the  “pro¬ 
spect  ”  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  appeal  to  the  eye 
— and  this  is  where  the  container  comes  into  action. 
The  housewife  instinctively  judges  the  quality  of  the 
contents  by  the  momentary  impression  made  by  the 
outside  package.  A  message  of  pleasurable  anticipa¬ 
tion  is  conveyed  without  conscious  effort  on  the 
buyer’s  part;  the  container  has  performed  its  task 
successfully;  it  now  remains  for  the  contents  to  live 
up  to  expectation,  otherwise  disappointment  results 
and  the  good  beginning  has  a  futile  ending. 

Courtship. 

“  Every  manufacturer  is  conducting  an  ardent 
courtship  of  Lady  Public  Opinion.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  be  trying  to  do  that  courting  in  overalls, 
rather  than  in  Sunday-go-to-Meeting  dress — judging 
by  the  appearance  of  their  containers.  And  Lady 
Public  Opinion  is  fastidious  enough  to  give  constant 
preference  to  the  best-looking  suitor.” 

Thus  wrote  the  author  of  an  instructive  little  book 
on  the  sales  value  of  the  container  distributed  by 
the  Continental  Can  Company.  That  is  a  rather  pic¬ 
turesque  way  of  stating  the  fact  that  “  beauty  brings 
merchandising  possibilities,”  and  that  an  impression 
of  high  quality  is  created  by  a  good-looking  pack¬ 
age.  attractively  dressed. 

The  appeal  is  made  to  individuals  that  are  on 
their  feet  and  moving.  Your  idea  must  take  the 
place  of  the  thought  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
passer-by. 
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Divorce. 

Containers  are  natural,  silent  salesmen.  They  in¬ 
duce  a  consumer  to  buy  instinctively,  rather  than 
through  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the 
goods  they  contain.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  quality  of  the  goods  should  match  the  quality 
of  the  container;  making  a  first  sale  is  only  half  the 
battle;  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  non-fulfil¬ 
ment  of  expectations.  To  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  mixing  metaphors — remember  that  you 
are  not  “the  only  pebble  on  the  beach,”  and  that 
“it  is  easier  to  find  a  husband  than  to  keep  him.” 
Also  that  the  container  is  an  easy  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  contents. 

On  the  other  hand,  containers  should  pave  the 
way  to  bigger  sales. 

Bitt  there  is  always  some  risk  in  selling  the  eye 
before  the  tongue. 

The  Beau  Brummels. 

We  are  asked  to  visualise  the  retailer.  He  has  a 
vast  assortment  of  merchandise — hundreds  and  per¬ 
haps  thousands  of  brands.  He  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  which  shall  receive  preferred  display 
space.  All  of  them  cannot  be  displayed.  There  are 
too  many — and  he  has  to  consider  the  appearance  of 
■  his  establishment,  the  counter,  and  the  shelves.  He 
knows  that  container  display  can  make  or  break  the 
attractiveness  of  his  store. 

Which  containers  does  he  discard?  The  answer  is 
evident — the  “  ugly  ducklings.”  Not  only  are  his 
customers  influenced  by  appearance,  but  the  retailer 
himself  automatically  gives  preference  to  the  best¬ 
looking  containers. 

Under  the  counter  and  back  in  the  storerooms  go 
the  undesirables.  Up  in  front  come  the  “  Beau 
Brummels.”  And,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Beau  Brummels  are  going  out  of 
the  shop  quicker  than  their  more  homely  brethren. 

Ink  for  Packages. 

Beautiful  design,  the  finest  choice  of  colour,  and 
carefully  prepared  board  are  thrown  to  the  winds 
unless  the  proper  inks  are  used.  The  cost  of  this 
item  is  generally  such  a  small  part  of  the  total 
that  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  Often  work  is 
ruined,  not  because  the  inks  were  not  well  made,  but 
because  consideration  was  not  given  to  the  way  the 
job  was  run,  or  to  the  timing  of  one  colour  with 
another. 

“  A  valuable  rule  to  keep  in  mind.”  says  Arthur  S. 
Allen,  “  is  that  in  two-colour  printing  the  first  colour 
must  have  more  tack  than  the  second,  in  order  that 
the  first  colour  will  pull  off  the  second  without 
mixing  and  thus  avoiding  the  dulling  of  both 
colours.” 


Adhesives. 

“  Glue  "  is,  or  should  be,  a  product  specially  made 
for  a  specific  purpose.  Different  surfaces  require 
adhesives  of  different  ingredients  and  qualities. 
Different  weights,  grades,  and  colours  of  paper  re¬ 
quire  adhesives  of  different  consistencies,  tackiness, 
and  drying  qualities.  Different  machines  for  label¬ 
ling,  wrapping,  or  sealing  require  different  adhesives 
to  suit  various  styles  of  mechanical  operation. 

Get  the  right  glue  for  the  particular  job. 

One  expert,  Mr.  E.  Oldham,  has  observed  cases  in 
which  large  sums  of  money  have  been  lost  by  neg¬ 
lecting  to  give  consideration  to  these  points.  It  has 
frequently  happened  that  expensive  and  originally 
attractive  containers  lose  their  merchandising  value 
because  the  labels  curl  or  fall  off  on  their  way  from 
manufacturer  to  consumer. 

Another  point  of  importance.  On  a  later  page  of 
the  present  issue  Mr.  Backes  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  adhesive  is  the  most  absorbent  part  of  a  bo.x, 
and  is  most  susceptible  to  changes  of  temperature 
and  humidity. 

Package  Inserts. 

The  package  insert  differs  from  many  other  forms 
of  advertising  in  that  it  carries  its  message  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  not  a  prospect.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  the  manufacturer  should  be  vitally  interested  in 
this  form  of  advertising,  for  when  the  package  is 
opened  the  customer  will  be  glad  to  know  how  to 
.use  the  goods,  how  to  take  care  of  them,  why  they 
are  high  quality,  where  to  buy  other  goods  made  by 
the  same  firm — and  why. 

Colour. 

It  requires  little  reflection  to  realise  the  part  that 
colour  plays  in  everyday  life.  Nature  herself  pro¬ 
claims  its  importance;  one  may  instance  the  pleasure 
derived  from  a  sunset,  green  meadows,  autumn  tints, 
a  blue  sky.  a  rainbow,  a  peacock,  a  display  of  flowers 
in  the  park.  Nowadays  a  greater  appreciation  of  its 
influence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  skilful  application  to  the 
decoration  of  domestic  and  public  buildings.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  for  people  to  demand  beauty 
and  colour  harmony  in  all  their  surroundings. 

Colour  brings  to  the  eye  the  same  pleasurable 
sensation  of  variegated  moods  that  music  brings  to 
the  ear.  Each  colour,  like  each  note  of  music,  has  its 
characteristic  reactions  and  its  appeal  to  a  particular 
mood.  Colour  creates  atmosphere — strength,  dig¬ 
nity.  warmth,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  range  of 
feeling  and  emotion. 

Its  compelling  power  in  business  is  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  to  be  handled  with  understanding. 
It  can  l)e  made  to  sway  the  minds  of  men  in  no  less 
degree  than  a  Beethoven  sonata — or  “  Sonny  Boy.” 
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Its  language  and  technicalities  should  he  thoroughly 
understood  by  everyone,  from  the  simplest  elements, 
like  offering  a  dish  of  green  pea  soup  to  a  sea-sick 
man,  to  the  subtleties  of  futurist  nightmares. 

The  Message. 

Do  not  try  to  crowd  in  too  much  copy :  a  picture, 
good  colour,  name  of  product,  a  few  words  of  de¬ 
scription,  together  with  name  and  address  of  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  must  be  no  more 
than  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a  glance.  The  tout 
ensemble  must  make  instantaneous,  forceful  appeal 
without  calling  for  the  slightest  mental  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient.  Simple,  unadulterated  inten¬ 
sity  should  be  tbe  keynote.  Avoid  the  temptation  of 
being  too  clever,  subtle,  or  long-winded.  A  glance 
through  your  daily  paper  will  convince  you  on  this 
score ;  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  advertise¬ 
ments  which  are  either  so  brilliantly  abstruse  or  so 
wordy  and  involved  that  it  requires  much  guessing 
to  find  out  what  they  are  trying  to  sell.  The  aim 
should  be  to  “put  over”  a  single,  vivid  message 
that  will  “  stick.”  and  also  one  that  will  instantly 
identify  itself  with  the  manufacturer  and  his  product. 
People  haven’t  the  time  to  more  than  glance  at 
advertisements,  and  there  are  so  many  competing  for 
attention. 

Fell’s  Advice. 

\V.  I.  Fell  gives  the  following  advice,  (lenerally 
speaking,  primary  colours  or  combinations  should  be 
used  on  cartons  because  of  their  brilliance.  A  flat, 
dead  appearance  gives  the  impression  that  the  goods 
are  old.  .Specify  that  plates  be  deep  etched  and  that 
all  lines  and  letters  have  good,  sharp,  and  clean 
appearance.  Engravings  should  be  made  of  heavy 
metal,  not  mounted  on  wood.  Specify  that  the 
original  engraving  is  never  to  l)e  used  for  printing 
purposes,  otherwise  it  may  be  ruined.  Specify,  also, 
that  no  kerosene  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  board  or  in  printing  the  carton.  The  product 
should  be  sealed  in  a  wax-treated  bag.  A  carton 
board  of  the  proper  thickness  to  protect  the  product 
should  be  chosen.  Furthermore,  ordering  cartons  of 
the  wrong  size  often  causes  considerable  waste: 
samples  should  be  thoroughly  tested  out  on  the 
machine  to  make  sure  they  fit  properly. 

Utility  Containers. 

Containers  which  can  find  a  place  in  the  home  after 
being  emptied  of  their  contents,  because  they  are 
drafted  into  service  as  ornaments,  or  as  playthings 
for  the  children,  or  as  more  or  less  permanent  con¬ 
tainers  for  something  or  other,  constitute  one  of  the 
least  expensive  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  direct  and  persi.stent  forms  of  advertising. 
Such  advertisements  in  thousands  of  homes  are 


highly  important;  they  go  on  effectively  advertising 
the  firm’s  products  for  months  and  years. 

Get  your  product  into  the  gift  class  if  possible, 
one  is  urged.  This  appears  to  be  sound  advice.  It 
is  stated  that  more  than  half  the  fruit  cake  produced 
in  the  States  is  purchased  for  gift  purposes,  and  that 
its  transference  to  the  gift  class  has  led  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  sales. 

Metal  Foil. 

Attention  is  drawn  on  a  subsequent  page  to  an 
interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  wrapping  of 
chocolates  in  tinfoil.  This  is  a  deterrent  to  the 
development  of  bloom,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  good 
practice  to  foil  those  pieces  most  susceptible  of 
bloom. 

Besides  being  impervious  to  air  and  liquids,  metal 
foil  bas  a  marked  psychological  value,  in  that  the 
bright,  metallic  surfaces  represent  wealth  and  real, 
intrinsic  value:  they  inspire  a  sense  of  high  quality. 

Then,  again,  foils  exclude  light  and  radiant  heat. 
Few  serious  investigations  appear  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  to  determine  what  exactly  happens  when 
specific  products  are  exposed  to  sunlight.  In  the 
case  of  dairy  products  it  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
In  the  Journal  of  Dairy  Science  \V.  C.  Frazer  dis¬ 
cusses  the  catalytic  action  of  light  on  the  oxidation 
of  milk  fats.  The  protective  influence  against  heat 
is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  aluminium-foil  as  a  coat¬ 
ing  for  oil  tanks  in  order  to  keep  down  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  oil. 

A  recent  development  is  the  metal  foil-surfaced 
or  foil-lined  carton.  The  paper  board  and  foil  are 
united  by  a  waterproof  cement.  Another  is  the  foil¬ 
surfaced  tight-wrap,  consisting  of  foil  bonded  to 
paper  by  a  waterproof  cement  and  sealed  around  a 
paper  shell  or  carton  in  the  same  way  as  a  paper 
wrapper. 

Foods  in  Tubes. 

We  may  expect  developments  in  the  packing  of 
certain  foods  in  collapsible  tubes.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  upon  this  form  of  container  as  being 
almost  wholly  confined  to  druggists’  products.  In 
Germany,  however,  many  foodstuffs,  such  as  marma¬ 
lade.  butter,  anebovy  paste,  cheese  products,  and 
sandwich  fillers,  are  put  up  in  this  form. 

Boxes. 

The  giant  strides  made  by  the  rapid  freezing 
method  of  conserving  fish,  meats,  etc.,  have  brought 
in  their  train  revolutionary  developments  in  paper- 
board.  corrugated  board,  and  fibre  containers  as  re¬ 
gards  resistance  to  moisture,  grease,  heat  trans¬ 
ference  and  the  creation  of  novel  designs  in  box 
construction.  Paper  and  board  are  good  insulating 
materials,  and  corrugated  board,  because  of  its  cells 
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of  dead  air.  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  insulators — in  relation  to  its  cost.  Hence 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  ice-cream  being  put  up 
in  boxes  containing  a  small  piece  of  solid  carbon- 
dioxide.  sufficient  to  keep  the  former  hard  for  several 
hours.  Similarly,  fresh  frozen  fish  is  being  shipped 
hundreds  of  miles  in  boxes. 

American  packers  have  started  the  packaging  of 
chops  and  steaks  rapidly  frozen,  and  work  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  rapid  freezing  of  all  manner  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  all  of  which  portends  vast  extensions  in  the 
practice  of  packaging. 

There  is  being  exploited  a  patent  which  covers  the 
replacement  of  air  in  hermetically  sealed  boxes  of 
foodstuffs  by  an  inert  gas,  which  is  claimed  to  act  as 
a  preservative. 

Paper  Containers. 

The  application  of  pure,  tasteless  paraffin-wax  to 
paper  containers  has  extended  their  scope  and 
popularity  enormously.  We  may  look  to  further 
developments  of  far-reaching  importance.  It  may  be 
that  these  will  be  concerned  with  the  substitution 
of  paraffin-wax  by  some  form  of  synthetic  resin  or 
other  product  of  the  “  New  Chemistry,”  which  will 
promote  the  strength,  transparency,  appearance,  and 
impervious  character  of  the  container  to  an  extent 
beyond  all  conception,  more  especially — we  should 
imagine — if  the  paper  pulp  is  incorporated  with  the 
waterproofing  material  previous  to  moulding,  or  if 
the  container  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
material  after  its  formation.  There  are  endless  possi¬ 
bilities  which  only  patient  research  can  hope  to  ex¬ 
plore.  Our  impression  is  that  this  type  of  container 
is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Corrugated  Containers. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  big  things  are  to  happen 
in  the  package  distribution  of  quick-frozen  meat  and 
fish. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  held 
in  New  York  early  in  December,  C.  E.  Birdseye  en¬ 
larged  on  the  value  of  corrugated  containers  for 
shipping  frozen  products.  The  ordinary  corrugated 
carton,  with  liners  of  corrugated  cardboard  or  straw- 
board,  has  proved  the  equal  of  cork  or  balsa  wood 
for  transportation  of  such  products,  he  said. 
Apparently,  the  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  the 


danger  of  their  thawing  out  as  it  does  in  that  of  slow 
freezing  if  partly  thawed  material  in  insulated  con¬ 
tainers  is  returned  to  a  lower  temperature  after  ship¬ 
ment. 

The  Factory. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  industry  was  insepar¬ 
able  from  all  that  was  grimy  and  ugly.  Black  smoke 
and  grim  walls  blotting  out  the  sun  from  unhappy 
workers  toiling  amidst  clouds  of  steam  and  slovenly 
litters  of  clattering  machinery — a  veritable  inferno 
of  darkness,  ugliness,  noise,  hopeless  confusion, 
and  waste — this  was  the  picture  of  industry  fifty 
years  ago. 

Now,  all  this  has  changed.  Dark  and  hideous 
dens  have  given  place  to  veritable  palaces  of  glass 
and  thousands  of  electric  lights.  The  workers  are 
normal  human  beings,  breathing  air  that  has  been 
carefully  cleansed  and  also  warmed  or  cooled  as 
desired;  they  are  shielded  from  noise  and  vibration; 
and  in  many  other  ways  is  their  welfare  diligently 
nursed.  Order,  system,  cleanliness,  and  healthy, 
pleasant  surroundings  complete  a  picture  of  the 
factory  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

Food  Factories. 

It  can  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  Food  Industry 
has  led  the  way  in  the  succession  of  changes  which 
link  the  past  with  the  present.  Quite  apart  from  a 
consideration  of  purely  humanitarian  motives,  the 
Food  Industry  has  always  realised  the  importance  of 
conducting  the  manufacture  of  its  products  under 
hygienic  and  pleasing  conditions,  but  it  is  only 
during  the  past  few  years  that  the  full  significance 
of  this  has  been  firmly  grasped.  Now  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  cleanliness  and  appearance  of  a  factory 
are  of  no  less  importance  than  those  which  appertain 
to  the  containers  of  its  products.  As  an  advertising 
factor  the  factory  is  just  as  powerful  as  the  con¬ 
tainer,  and  for  much  the  same  reasons.  In  particular 
there  is  nothing  that  gives  the  public  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  as  the  knowledge  that  a  foodstuff  is  manufac¬ 
tured  under  rural  surroundings — either  natural  or 
artificial.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  have  natural 
conditions,  but  there  is  no  excuse,  nowadays,  for 
neglecting  to  clothe  every  yard  of  available  space 
with  shrubs,  flowers,  and  green  lawns  in  order  to 
convey  an  impression  of  natural  freshness  and  clean¬ 
liness.  And,  of  course,  actuality  must  live  up  to  im¬ 
pression. 
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The  Importance  of  Packing 

By  FRED  GROVE-PALMER,  A.I.C. 

The  foUoxi'ing  article  iutroduccs  the  subject  of  packing  and  brings  out  the  main  points  of 

importance. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  of  the  package  has  a  number 
of  different  facets. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  enclose  the  product 
in  a  mere  carton,  tin,  or  case  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
There  are.  of  course,  commodities  which  can  be  so 
enclosed  and  still  find  a  sale,  but  this  does  not  apply 
to  foodstuffs  and  other  comestibles.  The  public  may 
not  have  originated  a  demand  for  artistic  or  decora¬ 
tive  packages,  it  is  true,  but  having  had  its  appetite 
for  such  coverings  aroused  it  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  it  gets  them.  The  aim  of  the  factory  has  been 
to  produce  an  article  that  shall  be  satisfying  to  the 
palate:  it  is  the  aim  of  the  modern  sales  department 
to  produce  a  package  that  shall  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  Let  the  prospective  customer  be  attracted  by 
the  look  of  the  container:  let  her  buy  one:  then  the 
excellence  of  the  contents  will  have  a  chance  of 
appreciation. 

That  the  majority  of  first  sales  are  effected  on 
sight  is  a  fact  that  will  not  be  disputed,  and  the 
“  sight  ”  of  packed  goods  is  limited  to  the  outside  of 
the  carton.  After  that  it  is  up  to  the  goods  them¬ 
selves  to  get  repeat  orders. 

Advantages  of  Packing. 

The  packing  of  foodstuffs  in  containers  was  begun 
as  a  convenient  method  of  handling  the  material;  it 
saved  the  retailer  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  wrap¬ 
ping.  It  also  ensured  the  purchaser  getting  what  she 
asked  for;  besides  that,  it  gave  her  the  foodstuff  in  a 
clean,  wholesome  condition,  untouched  by  dust,  flies, 
and  filthy  fingers.  The  container  stood  originally 
for  convenience,  certainty,  health.  It  still  stands  for 
those,  but  there  has  now  been  added  its  value  as  an 
advertisement,  not  only  for  its  contents  but  also  for 
the  other  specialities  of  the  house. 

Being  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  success  of 
the  marketing  of  the  commodity  it  is  small  wonder 
that  considerable  thought  and  discussion  are  devoted 
to  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  package  by  the 
manufacturers:  there  are  cases  on  record  of  pro¬ 
ducts  which  have  fallen  flat  being  raised  to  the 
peak  of  success  when  the  design  of  the  container  has 
been  changed. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  principal  qualities  of 
the  package  that  reaches  the  customer’s  basket.  It 
would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  others:  fancy  pack¬ 
ages.  for  instance,  which  can  be  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  home  or  as  playthings  for  the  children. 

Many  years  ago  jams  could  be  obtained  in  glass 
milk  jugs  or  sugar  basins,  but  neither  the  container 
nor  its  contents  were  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to 
warrant  a  repetition  of  the  purchase.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  far  safer  policy  to  make  the  package  fulfil  the 
essentials  alluded  to  and  keep  the  commodity  at  a 
high  standard  of  excellence. 


Awkward  Shapes. 

A  very  important  point,  one  that  should  never  be 
overlooked,  is  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  jar, 
bottle,  or  holder  are  made  to  be  used,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
out.  This  is  far  too  often  overlooked.  Many  jars 
are  made  with  a  shoulder  that  holds  back  a  large 
quantity  of  the  jam,  shall  we  say?  This  defies  re¬ 
moval  except  with  the  finger,  which  is  messy  and  un¬ 
wholesome.  Again,  tomato  sauce  is  always  packed 
in  bottles  from  which  it  will  only  emerge  after  much 
forcible  shaking,  which  leads  to  large  quantities  being 
distributed  on  the  polished  table-top.  A  source  of 
grave  annoyance  this,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  tradition 
of  the  trade  to  supply  these  awkward  containers. 

Transport  Considerations. 

Another  aspect  of  the  packaging  problem  is  the 
transit  of  the  goods  from  the  factory  to  the  shop. 
This  has  many  important  details  that  call  for  con¬ 
sideration.  First,  there  is  the  safety  of  the  contents; 
there  is  the  lightness  of  the  case,  which  cuts  down 
the  cost  of  carriage:  there  is  the  cheapness  of  the 
material  of  which  the  case  is  made  when  it  is  not 
returnable:  smartness  of  appearance,  too,  must  be 
considered,  for  the  case  is  also  an  advertising 
medium:  and  there  is  the  prevention  of  theft. 

Theft. 

In  this  last  consideration  it  is  a  question  of  “  Pull, 
devil:  pull,  food  manufacturer” — brain  versus  brain. 
The  thief  with  a  sledge-hammer  can  often  be  bowled 
out,  but  the  one  who  uses  his  ingenuity  to  overcome 
the  manufacturer’s  efforts  to  outwit  him  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  is  little  short  of  astounding  to  find  how 
old  servants  of  the  railway  companies  will  jeopardise 
position,  pension,  and  reputation  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  shillingsworth  of  foodstuffs  cunningly  ex¬ 
tracted  while  in  transit.  Nor  is  it  less  astonishing  to 
find  how  often  the  thieves,  when  caught,  are  re¬ 
garded  as  downtrodden  martyrs.  The  advertising 
matter  on  the  outside  of  the  case  tells  the  thieves 
all  they  wish  to  know  about  the  contents,  and  they 
act  accordingly.  This  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
a  variety  of  useful  devices  for  sealing  packages  in 
such  a  way  that  the  contents  cannot  be  abstracted 
without  the  fact  becoming  obvious. 

Remedies. 

Hoop-iron  straps  fastened  with  metal  seals  of 
special  design  and  drawn  so  tightly  round  the  case 
that  they  cut  into  the  wood  have  proved  very  use¬ 
ful.  These  straps  must  be  severed  before  the  box 
can  be  opened,  and  few,  if  any.  of  the  thieves  have 
the  requisite  apparatus  for  replacing  any  that  are 
removed. 
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It  has  happened  that  one  board  of  a  case  has  l)een 
taken  out  and  put  back;  this  has  been  countered  by 
means  of  clips  that  can  only  be  removed  by  smashing 
the  wood.  The  twisting  of  wire  round  the  outside  of 
a  case  is  not  very  effective,  though  it  is  a  common 
practice :  it  is  quite  easy  to  untwist  the  wire  and  then 
replace  it  with  an  ordinary  pair  of  pliers  sufficiently 
well  to  pass  muster  at  a  cursory  glance. 

Whatever  system  of  anti-pilfer  sealing  is  adopted, 
it  should  bear  the  name  of  the  firm  using  it  and  thus 
prevent  substitution  after  illegitimate  opening. 

All  cases  should  bear  a  number  and  with  it  the 
total  number  of  packages  in  the  consignment;  this 
prevents  any  dispute  if  one  is  missing  and  insures 
accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  various  handlers  cu  route. 

Labelling. 

All  cases,  too,  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consignee.  It  is  surprising 
how  often  this  essential  is  omitted,  labels  being 
either  incorrect  or  illegible.  Manufacturers  should 
make  a  point  of  having  them  clearly  written  or. 
better  still,  of  having  the  particulars  stencilled  on 
the  top  of  the  box.  Instead  of  laboriously  cutting 
sheet  metal  stencils,  these  may  be  stamped  out  of 
oiled  millboard  by  an  efficient  machine  resembling 
an  exaggerated  typewriter. 

Materials  for  Containers. 

Of  the  materials  of  which  containers  are  made, 
paper,  card  and  strawboard.  wood,  tin,  glass  and 
earthenware  are  the  most  usual,  but  more  recently 
another  substance  has  been  found  particularly  valu¬ 
able  to  the  food  manufacturer.  This  is  wood  pulp, 
which  may  be  likened  to  unfinished  paper  treated  by 
a  different  process.  Instead  of  being  made  into  thin 
sheets,  it  is  moulded  to  the  desired  shapes  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  super-heated  .steam  for  sterilising.  These 
containers,  now  so  widely  used  for  the  packaging  of 
foodstuffs  of  many  kinds,  have  all  the  advantages 
and  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  other  materials 
generally  employed.  There  is  apparently  only  one 
commodity  for  which  they  cannot  be  used :  boiling 
jam.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  makers  of 
these  containers  are  still  continuing  their  research 
for  a  method  of  treating  the  pulp  so  that  it  may  be 
brought  in  for  this  service.  With  that  exception  its 
cheapness,  lightness,  strength,  and  sterility  make  it 
suitable  for  every  class  of  foodstuff,  including  milk 
and  cream. 

Bulk  Containers. 

For  bulk  conveyance  fibre  cases  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  which,  in  view  of  the  threatened 
shortage  of  wood  and  its  constantly  increasing  cost, 
is  all  to  the  good.  Here,  again,  the  lightness  counts 
for  much,  and  if  the  cases  are  sealed  down  with 
silicate  of  soda,  they  cannot  be  opened  without  tear¬ 
ing.  Such  cases  are  strong  and  are  not  subject  to 
the  adverse  influences  of  a  tropical  climate;  more¬ 
over.  they  occupy  less  stowage  for  the  same  interior 
capacity  than  a  wood  case.  Barrels  are  also  obtain¬ 
able  in  laminated  fibre;  these  are  suitable  for  a  large 
variety  of  products. 


The  sealing  of  this  form  of  case  should  not  be 
done  with  gummed  tape,  as  it  is  by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  and  replace  it.  almost  unnoticeably. 

Printing. 

The  modern  food  package  is  not  a  thing  just 
picked  up  and  used  because  it  chances  to  be  there ; 
it  is  the  outcome  of  much  careful  and  patient 
thought.  The  printing  it  bears  is  almost  equally  im¬ 
portant.  It  should  be  to  the  point  and  very  clear; 
masses  of  semi-illegible  instructions  are  mere  waste 
of  space  and,  in  addition,  are  irritating.  The  whole 
object  of  the  printing  should  be  to  make  the  buyer 
interested,  pleased,  and  eager  to  get  to  work  on  the 
contents  of  the  package. 


Peppermint  and  Lemon  Oils 

By  Dr.  H.  Dr.\ke-La\v 

Peppermint  Oil. 

The  market  with  regard  to  peppermint  oil  is  at 
present  in  an  unsettled  state.  Last  year’s  crops  were 
undoubtedly  a  failure  in  most  of  the  growing  centres, 
and  it  was  expected,  therefore,  that  prices  would  rise 
as  a  result  of  the  ensuing  shortage. 

The  dried  mint  herb  has  become  practically  non- 
c.xistent  as  a  consequence  of  the  crop  failure,  but  the 
price  of  the  oil  has  not  risen  to  a  correspondingly 
high  level. 

Japanese  oil  has  actually  been  lower  in  price  than 
usual,  and  other  grades  have  risen  only  a  few 
shillings  above  last  year’s  prices.  The  reason  for 
this  anomalous  position  is  the  lack  of  buyers.  Most 
users  of  peppermint  oil  purchase  their  stocks  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  carry  them  over  a  period  of  at 
least  twelve  months. 

Peppermint  oil  matures  well  on  keeping,  and  it  is. 
therefore,  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer  to  buy 
ahead  when  prices  are  low.  Both  merchants  and 
users  take  advantage  of  these  facts,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  surplus  stocks  are  available  which  will  keep 
the  markets  stable.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  shortage  will  he  felt  sooner  or  later,  and  that 
prices  will  rise  when  buying  commences  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  quality  of  the  oil  has  also  suffered  on  account 
of  the  adverse  conditions  in  1929.  and  the  1928  crop 
is  superior  to  that  which  is  now  arriving.  Holders 
are  using  the  old  stocks  for  blending  off  the  new 
oils,  and  this  practice  can  be  advocated  as  a  wise 
procedure. 

Lemon  Oil. 

The  prices  asked  for  lemon  oil  are  various,  but 
it  is  important  to  realise  that  the  quality  of  oil  sup¬ 
plied  is  in  accordance  with  the  price  paid.  Practically 
all  lemon  oil  sent  to  this  country  is  blended  to  meet 
market  prices.  The  lemons  purchased  now  are 
almost  as  expensive  as  those  bought  last  season.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  obvious. 
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Packaging  of  Ice-Cream 

By  ERIC  L.  E.  HUMPHRISS,  F.R.M.S. 

There  is  no  braneh  of  food  manufacture  zchicli  is  beset  xoitli  so  many  problems  in  packaging 
as  the  ice-cream  industry.  At  the  same  time,  it  offers  unlimited  scope  for  ingenuity  and  the 
application  of  technical  knoidcdgc. 


THE  TITLE  "  packaginj;  "  as  applied  to  ice-cream 
is  susceptible  of  two  interpretations.  Used  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  it  may  he  deemed  to  include 
every  type  of  container  used  in  transporting  the  pro¬ 
duct  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer.  Conversely, 
the  trade  definition  of  packaged  ice-cream  is  “  that 
which  is  dispatched  from  the  factory  in  small  units 
(or  packets)  as  bricks,  brickettes,  cuplets,  etc.,”  in 
contradistinction  to  hulk  ice-cream,  which  is  invari¬ 
ably  put  up  in  half  gallons  and  multiples  thereof. 
We  may.  however.  1  think,  with  profit  treat  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  broader  sense,  gaining  thereby  in  com¬ 
pleteness. 

Bulk  Packaging. 

So-called  hulk  ice-cream,  then,  is  filled  from  the 
freezer  direct  into  half-gallon,  one-gallon,  or  more 
frequently  two-gallon  or  four-gallon  cylindrical, 
tinned-iron  cans.  These  cans  should  carry  a  heavy 
durable  tin-plating  and  possess  good-fitting  lids  of 
the  same  material  and  he  free  from  indentations. 
Prior  to  filling  they  should  he  pre-chilled  in  the 
hardening  room  to  about  5°  F..  filled  at  the  freezer, 
and  returned  to  the  hardening  chamber  with  all  ex¬ 
pedition.  If  pre-chilling  is  omitted  the  semi-frozen 
cream  (which  leaves  the  freezer  at  approximately 


27“  F.)  coming  in  contact  with  the  relatively  warm 
can  walls  is  locally  thawed,  to  he  refrozen  again  in 
the  hardening  room,  with  consequent  loss  of  over¬ 
run,  larger  ice  crystals  and  inevitably  coarser  tex¬ 
ture.  Conversely,  chilled  cans  result  in  a  rapid  fixa¬ 
tion,  as  it  were,  of  the  cream  in  contact  with  the  can 
walls,  and  consequently  the  disadvantages  above- 
mentioned  are  overcome.  A  recent  innovation  in 
connection  with  hulk  cans  is  the  adoption  of  parch¬ 
ment  paper  liners,  which  successfully  prevent  all  con¬ 
tact  of  the  cream  with  the  tinned  iron.  A  decided 
desideratum.  Bulk  cans  should  always  he  filled  level 
with  the  can-top  and  a  paper  “  gasket  ”  placed  over 
the  cream  prior  to  the  placing  on  of  the  lid.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  methods  adopted  in  shipping  such 
hulk  cans  can  conveniently  he  deferred  until  a  later 
stage. 

Bricks. 

Coming  to  packaged  ice-cream  proper,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  popular  form  of  “packaging” 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  that  known  as 
bricks  and  brickettes.  Two  methods  are  adopted  in 
packaging  ice-cream  in  this  form. 

((j)  Long,  rectangular,  tinned-iron  moulds  are  filled 
with  frozen  cream  direct  from  the  freezer,  e.xactly  as 
with  hulk  cans,  accurately  fitting  lids 
placed  thereon  and  the  moulds  imme¬ 
diately  hardened.  The  precaution  as  to 
pre-chilling,  alacrity  of  handling,  etc., 
apply  here,  of  course,  with  equal  force. 
These  moulds,  after  hardening  48  to 
60  hours  or  more  at  about  0°  F.,  are 
taken  out  and  then  placed  momentarily 
in  a  steam  jacket  to  thaw  the  surfaces 
of  the  cream  adhering  to  the  tin.  This 
accomplished,  the  mould  is  inverted 
over  the  appropriate  space  on  a  brick- 
cutting  machine,  the  rectangular  block 
of  ice-cream  forced  out  of  the  mould 
by  means  of  compressed  air,  cut  into 
bricks  of  requisite  size  on  the  machine, 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  placed  in  a 
carton,  and  finally  packed  in  dozens  in 
larger  cardboard  boxes  and  replaced 
in  the  hardening  room  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  delay. 

(b)  The  other  method  in  use.  though 
less  extensively  so.  for  brick  packaging 
is  that  of  filling  the  semi-frozen  ice¬ 
cream  direct  from  the  freezer  into  card- 
hoard  cartons.  To  attain  this  end  one 
of  the  automatic  packaging  machines 
now  available  is  utilised,  the  cream 
passing  from  the  freezer,  direct  to  the  machine  and 
thence  to  the  cartons. 


The  Mojonnier  Packaging  Machine. 

Packaging  bulk  ice-cream  in  carry-home  pails  at  the 
plant.  By  this  method  the  reputation  for  a 
quality  product  is  maintained,  the  trade-mark 
identity  is  preserved,  the  dealer  is  assured  of 
his  profit  on  his  purchases  and  is  relieved  of  the 
mess  and  delay  of  filling  pails  at  the  fountain, 
while  the  consumer  is  assured  full  measure  of  a 
pure  cream  in  perfect  condition,  just  as  it  left 
the  plant. 
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a  lid.  These  types  of  containers  are  always  filled 
with  semi-frozen  ice-cream  direct  from  the  freezer 
by  means  of  one  of  the  automatic  machines  designed 
for  the  purpose.  A  wide  range  of  machines  for  pack¬ 
aging  is  now  available,  graduating  from  the  inex¬ 
pensive  hand-operated  filler  to  the  completely  auto¬ 
matic  filler-cum-capper-de-luxe. 

Pre-chilling. 

A  few  general  observations  may  here  be  made  of 
equal  applical)ility  to  all  types  of  packaged  ice¬ 
cream. 

Pre-chilling  of  moulds,  brick  cartons,  cuplets,  etc., 
is  essential,  and,  moreover,  the  cream,  should  suffer 
as  little  heat-shock  as  possible:  the  time  elapsing 
between  drawing  from  freezer  and  placing  of  filled 
packages  in  hardening  room  must  be  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 


Overrun. 

The  overrun  of  ice-cream  intended  for  packaging 
should  not  exceed  75  per  cent.  Benjamin  Vener,  an 
American  writer,  mentions  80  per  cent,  as  the  abso¬ 
lute  maximum,  whilst  Prof.  Dahle  suggests  that  with 
a  total  solids  content  of  37-40  per  cent,  the  overrun 
of  the  ice-cream  for  bulk  may  be  90  per  cent.,  whilst 
that  intended  for  packaging  should  never  exceed 
75  per  cent. 

Temperature  Control. 

An  important  fact  that  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  is  this :  packaged  ice-cream  has  a  larger  area 
exposed  (and.  therefore,  larger  potentially  heat  ex¬ 
changing)  bulk  for  bulk  than  has  bulk  ice-cream,  and 
is  thus  more  susceptible  to  temperature  fluctuations 
than  the  latter.  This  condition,  therefore,  enjoins  a 
careful  and  steady  regulation  of  hardening  room  and 
storage  cabinet  temperatures  in  order  to  preserve 
the  texture  of  the  product  from  deterioration. 

Transportation. 

So  much  then,  in  brief,  for  the  packaging  of  the 
commodity:  let  us  glance  at  the  means  adopted  in 
“  packing  the  packaged  ”  goods  for  transportation. 


The  Hand-Driven  Ber^mann  Package  Filling  Machine  for 
Cups  and  Cartons. 

{Courtesy  of  Storer,  Rodgers  and  Hughes,  Ltd.) 


Cuplets. 

Another  quite  different,  but  very  popular,  mode  of 
ice-cream  packaging  is  in  cuplets,  souffle  cups,  and 
similar  small  containers  marketed  under  proprietary 
names.  The  cuplets  are  constructed  of  rigid  paraffin- 
wax  impregnated  cardboard,  or  similar  material,  and 
fitted,  after  filling,  with  pressed-in  caps  of  the  same 
material.  The  souffle  cups  are  smaller  and  made  of 
plain  crimped  paper  and  are  usually  not  fitted  with 


The  Mojonnier  C.P.  Ice-Cream  Brick  Cutter. 


ilHiirif 


Mojonnier  Ice-Cream  Packaging  Machine,  Model  A< 


Six  Freezers  discharging  into  Mojonnier 
Hopper  System,  keeping  three  flavours  separate. 

The  above  discharging  into  Cans  which  are 
conveyed  into  Hardening  Room,  also  into 
Mojonnier  Packaging  Machine  seen  in  back¬ 
ground. 


Ice-Cream  Cans  in  Cold  Storage 
Hardening  Room.  Mojonnier  Can 
Conveyer  working  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  10°  below  Freezing  Point. 


Mojonnier  Ice-Cream 
Packaging  Machine, 
Model  M. 


Undoubtedly  the  scientifically  soundest  method  is 
the  use  of  refrigerated  motor-trucks  to  deliver  the 
goods  from  the  factory  to  the  retailer’s  cabinet,  and 
this  system  is  largely  practised  in  America  and  is 
gaining  in  favour  in  this  country.  The  antithesis  of 
tins  scheme  is  the  ice  and  salt  tub,  which,  although 
the  pioneer  of  methods  of  refrigerated  transport,  is 
still  to  a  great  extent  relied  on,  at  any  rate  in 
England.  Between  these  two  extremes,  we  have  the 
domain  of  the  “  Iceless  Shipper,”  an  extended  study 
of  which,  together  with  other  forms  of  ice-cream 
shipping,  has  just  been  summarily  published.  The 
student  (Prof.  Dahle)  divides  them  into  four  classes. 

(a)  Rigid. — Simply  insulated  containers  con¬ 
structed  of  a  rigid  material  (c.g.,  wood,  zinc  or 
similar  substance).  They  possess  the  virtues  of  being 
easily  cleaned  and  sterilised,  and  of  long  life,  but 
are  not  definitely  superior  in  insulating  qualities  to 
other  types. 

(b)  Metal-lined,  icith  Non-Rigid  Exterior. — Self- 
explanatory. 

(c)  Canvas  or  Cloth. — Unlike  (b)  are  entirely  made 
of  fabric  and  therefore  difficult  to  cleanse  and 
sterilise,  though  this  type  has  no  equal  as  far  as  in¬ 
sulating  properties  are  concerned.  These  shippers 
are  the  most  popular  ones,  both  here  and  in  America, 
and  have  a  tolerably  useful  life  period,  quite  often 
making  as  many  as  seventy-five  journeys. 


Three  Freezers  discharging  into  Common 
Hopper. 

Above  discharging  into  Mojonnier  Model  D 
Packaging  Machine  and  Ice-Cream  Cans. 
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Chocolate-Coated  Ice-Cream. 

To  examine  the  various  ways 
and  means  of  serving;  ice-cream, 
which  in  one  sense  really  he- 
lonf^s  to  the  question  of  pack- 
aj^dn};.  would  require  consider¬ 
able  space — such  is  the  inj^eiiuity 
displayed,  particularly  in  America, 
in  this  phase  of  tlie  business. 
Mention,  however,  ouj^ht  to  he 
made  of  chocolate-coated  bars, 
very  popular  in  the  States,  and 
not  unknown  here.  They  consist 
of  rectan,t,mlar  hrickettes  of 
vanilla  ice-cream  dipped  in  a 
chocolate  coatinj^  and  retailed  as 
packaj^ed  ice-cream.  .Several  ex- 


Anderson’  Cutter.  Dipper,  and  Wra.iper  for  Covering  Ice-Cream 
Bricks  with  Chocolate. 

(Courtesy  of  L.  Lumley  and  Co.,  Ltd.), 
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The  Packaging  of  Chocolates 

By  J.  VALENTINE  BACKES,  A.R.C.Sc.,  A.I.C. 

The  package  is  the  protector  as  zccll  as  the  container  of  the  goods.  Hence  the  selection  of 
the  material  for  the  making  of  the  ho.v  and  the  attention  to  points  bearing  on  the  pack- 
aging  of  chocolates  arc  as  important  to  the  confectioner  as  is  the  manufacture  of  his 
goods. 


THE  PACKAGING  of  chocolates  calls  for  more 
than  just  putting  a  fixed  weight  of  goods  into  a 
container.  Successful  packing  of  chocolate,  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  purchaser  will  receive  the  goods  in  a 
similar  condition  as  they  left  the  manufacturer,  is 
dependent  on  three  main  points : 

1.  The  selection  of  a  good  package. 

2.  Adherence  to  the  points  essential  to  chocolate¬ 
packing. 

3.  A  good  packer. 

Space  will  not  allow  a  detailed  discussion  of  all 
these  points.  Only  the  more  noticeable  under  the 
first  two  headings  can  be  entered  into  here.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  third  point,  concerning  "  the  packer,”  the 
reports  issued  by  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research 
Board  and  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy¬ 
chology,  on  the  results  and  deductions  from  their 
respective  investigations  on  manipulation  and  fatigue 
in  the  packing  of  chocolates,  are  to  be  recommended. 

« 

The  Selection  of  a  Good  Package. 

In  the  selection  of  a  suitable  box  which  is  to  con¬ 
tain  a  definite  weight  of  chocolates,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  size  of  the  box  be  commensurate  with  the 
weight  of  the  contents.  The  purchaser  essentially 
buys  the  contents,  not  the  box,  and  to  use  a  half- 
pound  size  to  contain  a  quarter-pound  of  chocolates 
with  the  object  of  impressing  the  purchaser  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unwarranted.  In  some  few  cases  it  may 
catch  a  first  sale  by  comparison  in  size,  from  those 
people  who  instinctively  like  a  lot  for  their  money. 
But  even  they  are  soon  disillusioned — nay,  more — 
are  prejudiced  on  finding  shavings  filling  a  large  area 
which  they  expected  to  be  filled  with  chocolates. 

Prevention  of  unnecessary  air  space  in  a  packed 
box  is  most  essential,  and  by  reason  of  this,  boxes 
capable  of  holding  more  than  the  weight  intended 
are  to  be  avoided. 

The  selection  of  the  material  of  which  the  box  is 
to  be  made  has  its  importance.  Naturally  durability, 
resistance  to  damage  in  handling,  and  general 
pleasing  appearance  all  require  close  consideration. 

The  majority  of  chocolate  boxes  are  made  of  vary¬ 
ing  grades  of  strawboard  and  covered  with  a  surface 
paper  (excepting  the  carton  type  of  box).  In  the 
selection  of  the  grade  of  strawboard,  the  resistance 
to  moisture  absorption  and  penetration  is  the  chief 
factor.  The  box  is  not  only  the  container,  it  is  the 
protector  of  the  goods.  Damage  from  humidity  in 
the  form  of  sugar  bloom  is  a  common  trouble. 
Humid  spells  are  frequent,  but  are  seldom  of  long 
duration.  The  strawboard  from  which  the  box  is 
made,  therefore,  must  be  such  as  to  check,  if  not 


resist,  absorption  and  penetration  of  dampness.  No 
box  at  present  commercially  suitable  for  chocolate 
packing  will  completely  resist  penetration  of  moisture 
when  exposed  in  air  of  persistent  high  humidity, 
but  from  an  examination  of  boxes  made  from 
different  makes  of  strawboard  it  will  be  found  that 
some  are  more  resistant  than  others.  The  Research 
Association  have  done  some  valuable  work  in  this 
direction,  the  results  of  which  have  given  very  use¬ 
ful  information  to  the  members  of  that  body. 

Another  factor  is  the  amount  and  type  of  glue  or 
adhesive  used.  By  far  the  most  absorbent  part  of  the 
box  is  the  adhesive.  It  is  susceptible  to  changes  of 
temperature  and  humidity.  A  small  half-pound  size 
box  made  of  a  good  grade  strawboard  and  surfaced 
with  a  glazed  paper  will,  after  being  completely 
dried,  take  up  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  by  moisture 
absorption  when  exposed  in  air  of  average  humidity, 
while  a  similar  box.  when  immediately  made  and 
containing  as  it  does  the  full  water  content  of  the 
adhesive,  will  actually  increase  in  weight  if  stored  in 
a  room  of  75  per  cent,  relative  humidity  or  over. 
This  to  a  large  extent  is  due  to  the  absorptive  powers 
of  the  adhesive,  and  in  consequence  it  is  seen  how 
the  careful  selection  of  both  adhesive  and  strawboard 
can  help  in  keeping  the  chocolates  which  the  box  is 
to  contain  in  good  condition. 

Transparent  Wrappings. 

While  dealing  with  the  question  of  moisture 
absorption  and  penetration,  a  point  arises  dealing 
with  transparent  wrappers.  It  was  originally  sup¬ 
posed  that  such  wrappers  prevented  all  moisture  from 
penetrating  through  to  the  box.  Although  these 
wrappings  will  not  allow  liquid  water  to  pass  through 
them  (as  many  of  the  demonstrations  show  by  pour¬ 
ing  water  into  a  sheet  of  the  material)  they  are  not 
impervious  to  water  vapour.  Thus  when  stored  in  a 
humid  atmosphere  the  water  vapour  in  the  air  can 
and  does  penetrate  through  the  transparent  wrap¬ 
ping.  Hence  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  boxes 
wrapped  in  transparent  wrappers  are  impervious  to 
moisture,  although  some  are  less  permeable  than 
others. 

Another  point  which  arises  here  is  that  some 
transparent  wrappers,  after  fixing  on  the  box.  at 
times  become  ”  saggy  ”  and  crinkled,  while  at  others 
they  become  so  taut  that  they  have  a  tendency  of 
slightly  crushing  the  box.  The  latter  case  is  more 
generally  experienced  in  “dummy”  boxes  used  for 
show  purposes,  for  the  box.  being  empty,  has  not 
sufficient  resistance  to  withstand  the  shrinkage  of  the 
wrapping. 
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This  expansion  and  shrinkage  is  due  not  to  heat 
but  to  humidity.  In  one  case  it  was  found  that  a 
sheet  of  transparent  wrapping  paper,  which  when 
dry  measured  100  centimetres,  expanded  to  104  centi¬ 
metres  after  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  85  per 
cent,  humidity  for  two  hours.  From  this  it  can  be 
seen  what  effect  humidity  has  on  some  types  of  trans¬ 
parent  wrapping. 

When  the  transparent  wrapping  is  fixed  on  a  box 
it  should  be  such  that  the  fluctuation  of  humidity, 
which  it  must  of  necessity  experience  on  leaving  the 
chocolate  factory,  will  not  make  it  either  too  loose 
or  too  taut.  This  degree  of  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  must  be  determined  by  the  laboratory  for  the 
particular  type  of  wrapping  used,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  better  not  to  expose  the  wrapping  to 
too  dry  an  atmosphere  prior  to  immediate  use. 
Rather  should  it  tend  the  other  way,  for  by  so  doing 
it  will  be  wrapped  round  the  box  when  slightly  above 
its  normal  size  and  on  exposure  to  a  less  humid  air  will 
contract  just  sufficiently  to  give  the  required  smooth 
finish  and  tautness  on  the  box  which  cannot  be 
obtained  normally  by  hand  manipulation. 


Decorativeness. 

As  to  decorativeness,  one  need  only  say  that  the 
extensive  range  of  material  for  chocolate-box  tops 
has  become  one  of  the  hall-marks  of  the  trade.  The 
designs,  colourings,  and  artistic  taste  displayed  go 
to  show  how  much  importance  the  industry  attaches 
to  attractive  packing.  In  some  cases  the  boxes  are 
so  attractive  that  to  the  purchaser  it  seems  desecra¬ 
tion  to  destroy  or  discard  them,  with  the  result  that 
they  become  the  “  silent  advertiser  ”  in  the  home 
after  their  initial  use  has  been  fulfilled.  Thus  the 
making  of  an  artistic,  durable  box  has  a  double 
advantage. 


Points  on  Chocolate  Packing. 

The  points  falling  under  this  heading  are  more  or 
less  common  to  all  chocolate  manufacturers.  The 
strict  allocation  of  space  by  the  editor,  however, 
leaves  room  for  only  a  word  on  the  more  important 
points  not  generally  realised. 

Air  Space. — The  air  space  inside  a  packed  box 
should  always  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  greater 
the  air  volume,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  moisture 
capable  of  being  carried  as  vapour  and,  conversely, 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  deposition  by  condensa¬ 
tion  or  fluctuation  of  temperature.  This  point  of  air 
space  becomes  even  more  important  in  packing 
goods  for  export,  where  the  fluctuations  of  tempera¬ 
ture  are  more  severe  and  the  question  of  “  cupping  ” 
and  drying  out  has  to  be  considered. 

Lining  Papers. — The  question  of  lining  papers  is  a 
point  of  disagreement  between  chocolate  manufac¬ 
turers.  Waxed  papers  are  said  to  have  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  through  the  possibility  of  pieces  of  wax  crack¬ 
ing  off  from  the  paper  by  folding.  This  certainly  is 
the  case  with  some  papers,  but  if  care  is  taken  in 
selecting  a  good  paper  there  should  be  no  trouble 
from  this  source.  The  wax  used  in  some  cases  is  too 
brittle.  Hence,  by  extracting  some  of  the  wax  from 


the  paper  and  taking  the  melting-point,  it  is  possible 
to  select  a  waxed  paper  impregnated  or  surfaced  with 
a  wax  of  not  too  high  a  melting-point  and  thus 
avoid  this  trouble  of  brittleness.  Papers  having  a 
wax  content  round  about  15  per  cent,  (other  things 
such  as  odour,  impregnation,  etc.,  being  satisfactory) 
give  the  best  results  as  far  as  protection  of  the  goods 
against’  humidity  is  concerned,  and  are  decidedly 
more  resistant  to  moisture  than  the  glazed  unwaxed 
type. 

Tinfoil. — A  point  worthy  of  note  in  packing 
assorted  chocolates  is  to  foil  those  pieces  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  bloom,  such  as  fatty  and  nut  centres.  Tin- 
foil  is  a  deterrent  to  bloom,  and.  moreover,  saves  the 
general  appearance  of  the  box  should  these  one  or 
two  pieces  be  inclined  to  dull  off.  Again,  those  pieces 
that  are  foiled  should  be  of  the  best  variety,  for  the 
attractiveness  of  the  foil  instinctively  conjures  up  a 
feeling  of  expectancy,  which  must  be  followed  up  by 
finding  a  chocolate  above  the  average. 

Conditioned  .Hr.- — The  packing  of  chocolates  in  an 
air-conditioned  room  is  an  asset  which  cannot  be 
overrated.  A  box  having  been  selected  of  good 
durability  and  resistance  to  moisture,  and  due  care 
taken  in  assuring  that  the  shavings,  paper  divisions, 
lining  papers,  etc.,  are  all  throughly  dry  before  use. 
all  that  remains  to  give  a  successful  packing  is  that 
the  small  air  space  left  in  the  packed  box  be  filled 
with  air  of  relatively  low  humidity  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  60  per  cent. 

Conclusion. 

Chocolates  securely  packed  and  surrounded  by  air 
of  low  humidity  in  a  durable  box  will  be  received  by 
the  customer  as  they  left  the  manufacturer  (the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  retailer  being  accepted),  and  the 
box  after  giving  up  its  contents  will  become  the 
silent  advertiser  for  those  manufacturers  who  have 
expended  as  much  care  and  artistic  taste  on  the 
package  as  on  the  contents  it  carries. 


(Continued  from  page  44.) 

General  Tendencies. 

The  advertising  value  of  an  attractively  got  up 
package  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  the  present- 
day  tendency  is  towards  better  presentation.  A  food¬ 
stuff  of  the  highest  quality,  as  is  chocolate,  demands 
a  container  of  a  high-class  appearance.  Continental 
countries  usually  employ  more  elaborate  packages 
for  their  chocolates,  but  there  are  manufacturers  in 
this  country  to-day  who  are  presenting  their  pro¬ 
ducts  in  containers  which  are  artistic  achievements. 
An  interesting  American  vogue  is  for  window 
packets,  through  the  cellophane  of  which  the  contents 
can  be  seen.  No  doubt  such  packages  will  become 
popular  over  here.  Apart  from  the  advertising 
value,  packets  and  wrapped  goods  are  more  hygienic 
and  pleasing  than  heaped-up  masses  on  stalls  ex¬ 
posed  to  atmospheric,  bacterial,  and  even  human  con¬ 
tamination. 
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Practical  Hints  on  Chocolate  Packing 


By  R.  HAROLD  MORGAN,  B.Sc.,  A.I.C., 
Manager  Messrs.  .4.  7.  Caley  and  Sons,  Ltd. 


The  quality  of  a  line  decides  its  ultimate  popularity,  but  in  these  days  of  close  competition  a 
form  of  presentation  ivhich  attracts  the  public  is  an  essential  factor  in  effecting  the  necessary 
first  and  subsequent  sales.  And  what  product  lends  itself  to  more  attractive  forms  of  pre¬ 
sentation  than  chocolate  ?  This  fact  has  been  recognised  for  many  years,  and  to-day  choco¬ 
late  packing  has  developed  into  a  fine  art. 


Weight'Box,  Hand  Decorated. 


Cardboard  Boxes. 

For  the  packing  of  chocolates  nothing  has  been 
found  as  suitable  as  cardboard,  and  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  anything  is  likely  to  be  found  to  replace  it. 
To  the  manufacturer  of  boxes  which  must  be  light  in 
weight  and  economical  in  cost,  no  other  material 
fulfils  the  conditions  so  well.  In  addition  to  the 
question  of  economy,  cardboard  has  other  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  resilient,  has  a  considerable  degree  of 
strength  and  rigidity,  offers  resistance  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions,  and  can  be  scored,  creased,  cut, 
and  bent  to  any  shape  in  the  making  of  plain  and 
fancy  boxes.  Cardboard  can  be  obtained  in  a  variety 
of  grades  and  in  various  colours.  Many  types  are 
sufficiently  delicate  for  direct  printing,  while  other 
sorts  are  used  lined  with  paper  of  all  kinds. 

The  quality  of  the  board  is,  of  course,  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  odour¬ 
less  and  free  from  a  certain  amount  of  lime  and 
other  chemicals.  The  basic  constituent  of  cardboard, 
like  paper,  is  wood  pulp,  and  its  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  interesting  and  complicated.  The  industry 
has  developed  considerably  of  late  years  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  at  least  one  mill  producing 
cardboard  suitable  in  every  way  for  chocolate  pack¬ 
ing  which  has  a  capacity  of  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  tons  per  annum. 


Wooden  Boxes. 

To  a  limited  extent  wooden  boxes  are  also  used, 
more  particularly  for  packing  those  forms  of  choco¬ 
late  which  are  liable  to  break  easily,  such  as  thin 
bars,  and  for  larger  weights  where  cardboard  would 
not  be  strong  enough  to  securely  hold  the  heavy 
contents.  When  the  boxes  are  made  up  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  dry  them  thoroughly,  otherwise  a  musty 
odour  is  liable  to  affect  the  contents,  which  would 
also  become  damp  and  probably  develop  bloom. 


Weigh-Out  Boxes. 

The  styles  of  boxes  on  the  market  to-day  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  they  can  be  roughly  classi¬ 
fied  into  two  sections — viz.,  weigh-out  and  weight 
boxes.  The  former,  containing  from  about  two  to 
four  pounds  of  an  assortment  or  a  straight  line, 
usually  has  a  swing  lid  bearing  an  appropriate  label 
on  the  inside.  When  the  lid  is  raised  an  excellent 
advertising  display  is  available  for  use  in  a  shop  or 
window.  A  popular  variation  of  the  weigh-out  box 
is  that  of  the  “silent  salesman”  type,  in  which  the 
cardboard  lid  is  cut  to  a  certain  design,  allowing  a 
part  to  be  tucked  inside  the  box  and  fixing  the 
designed  portion  in  a  vertical  position  for  display. 


Weight-Box,  Hand  Decorated. 
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individual  pieces,  and  the  whole  effect  is  considerably 
improved  by  the  use  of  coloured  foil  and  bands  which 
blend  together  and  with  the  box  design,  forming  a 
hannonious  whole.  These  foils  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  interior  decoration,  and  there  are  many 
machines  on  the  market  which  can  foil  chocolate  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

Humidity. 

Atmospheric  conditions  under  which  packing  takes 
place  are  important,  as  excessive  humidity  is  liable 
to  affect  chocolate.  To  prevent  deterioration  after 
leaving  the  factory  it  is  advisable  to  pack  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  conditioned  air. 

Additional  Points. 

The  cost  of  decoration  is  an  important  factor,  and 
naturally  has  to  be  in  proportion  with  the  value  of 
the  contents.  The  work  of  the  girls  packing  the 
chocolate  must  be  studied  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  to  reduce  unnecessary  strain  and  to 
enable  the  maximum  output  to  be  produced  with  the 
minimum  effort.  This  involves  care  in  arranging  the 
trays  of  the  various  lines  used  in  the  assortments 
and  attention  to  such  details  as  suitable  lighting  and 
seating. 

Wrapping. 

Dealing  wdth  more  solid  forms  of  chocolate,  the 
public  tendency  to-day  is  to  require  the  bars  and 
blocks  wrapped.  Naturally,  wrapping  ensures  a  more 
hygienic  product,  and  the  contents  are  also  protected 
from  atmospheric  influences.  Machinery  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  wrapping  of  such  lines,  and  quite 
remarkable  daily  outputs  can  be  obtained  from  these 
mechanical  packers,  which  can  foil  a  slab  of  choco¬ 
late  and  enclose  it  in  a  printed  wrapper  all  in  one 
operation. 

Packing  for  Export. 

A  considerable  amount  of  chocolate  is  exported 
from  this  country,  and  owing  to  the  different  climatic 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world  it  is  usual  to 
foil  each  piece.  Further  precautions  against  atmo¬ 
spheric  effects  are  also  taken  by  exporting  in  tin- 
lined  cases,  while  for  certain  countries  of  high 
humidity  the  foiled  chocolates  are  themselves  packed 
in  hermetically  sealed  tins. 

(Continued  on  page  42.) 


Weigh*out  Box.  Chocolates  Foiled  for  Export 


Weight  Boxes. 

The  weight  bo.xes  fonn  an  endless  variety  of 
packages  of  most  attractive  designs  and  colours. 
There  are  boxes  with  flanges,  boxes  without  flanges, 
boxes  with  and  without  padded  tops,  cartons,  fancy 
shape  boxes,  and  for  Christmas  and  Easter  those 
wonderful  productions  covered  with  velvet,  satin, 
suede,  brocade,  silk,  etc.,  many  of  them  hand- 
painted.  Among  the  additional  attractive  items  used 
in  beautifying  these  packages  are  ribbons,  seals,  and 
cellophane. 

Transport. 

For  transport  purposes  strong  outside  containers 
are  necessary.  Wood  boxes  are  usually  used,  and 
compressed  board,  such  as  the  well-known 
“  Fiberite  ”  case,  is  also  in  evidence  nowadays. 

Interior  Decoration, 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view,  it  is 
essential  that  the  anticipation  aroused  by  the  exterior 
must  be  balanced  by  interior  realisation  in  pack  and 
quality.  Consequently,  the  pleasurable  anticipation  on 
seeing  a  box  is  greatly  enhanced  when  the  contents 
are  arranged  in  an  attractive  manner.  Generally 
speaking,  liners  and  cups  are  used  to  separate  the 
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A  Recent  Example  of  Packet  Goods. 
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Confectionery  Packages 

By  H.  G.  WATTS,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.,  A.I.C., 

Chief  Chemist,  Sunrise  Preserving  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  container  for  his  products  is  not  the  least  of  the  problems  with 
zvhich  the  confectionery  manufacturer  must  deal  if  he  wishes  his  goods  to  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  benefits  arising  from  careful  supervision  of  manufacture  on  proper  technical  lines 
arc  so  easily  lost  if  the  package  chosen  for  the  product  is  unsuitable,  that  the  selection  of 
a  container  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  forms  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  link  in  the  chain  of  manufacturing  operations. 


WHEN  IT  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  final  choice  of 
a  container  should  be  governed  by  a  proper  regard 
for  each  of  such  often  conflicting  factors  as — 

/rhe  nature  of  the  product, 

'i'he  estimated  life  of  the  product. 

The  climatic  conditions  to  which  it  will  be  exposed. 
Convenience  in  opening  and  handling, 

Mechanical  strength,  both  for  handling  and  transit. 
First  cost  of  container. 

Appearance, 

Local,  or  possibly  national,  prejudice, 
it  will  be  appreciated  that  a  haphazard  selection, 
based  upon,  for  example,  cost  alone,  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  give  the  best  results. 

Confectionery  of  a  hygroscopic  nature,  but  low  in 
moisture  content — boiled  goods,  toffee,  etc. — re¬ 
quires  protection  against  the  access  of  moisture  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  against  exposure  to  high  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  first  requirement  is  met  by  the  use  of  a 
sealed  container  of  some  description,  or  by  the  use  of 
a  jar  with  an  absorbent  lid  of  the  “  Aridor  ”  type. 
Whichever  be  used,  it  is  essential  that  the  goods 
are  in  sound  condition  at  the  time  of  packing, 
and  to  this  end  the  packing  should  follow  as 
closely  on  the  manufacture  as  possible,  whilst  the 
goods  should  be  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  low 
humidity  until  they  are  packed.  The  atmosphere 
in  the  packing-room  should  have  a  relative  humidity 
not  exceeding  60  per  cent.,  if  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained — if  the  humidity  is  below  this  figure,  so 
much  the  better.  For  export  purposes,  a  good  sol¬ 
dered  tin,  with  some  tear-off  strip  device  for  ease  in 
opening,  is  probably  the  best;  it  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  that,  once  opened,  it  cannot  again  be  made  air¬ 
tight,  but  .this  can  be  overcome  if  its  contents  are 
transferred,  for  retail  sale,  to  a  jar  with  an  “  Aridor  ” 
or  similar  lid. 

Screw  cap  jars  which  depend  for  their  seal  upon  a 
disc  of  composition  cork  are  not  suitable  for  hygro¬ 
scopic  confectionery,  since  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
airtight  joint  with  the  cork.  The  absorption  of  mois¬ 
ture  is,  however,  very  much  delayed  by  the  use  of 
this  type  of  closure,  and  it  is  therefore  practicable  to 
use  it  for  home  trade,  especially  when  a  fairly  quick 
sale  is  anticipated.  A  more  recent  type  of  screw-cap 
jar  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  ring  for  the  purpose  of 
sealing  it,  and  this  is  found  to  give  a  good  airtight 
joint  when  properly  applied,  so  that  such  a  jar  should 
be  capable  of  extended  use. 

At  present  it  is  not  possible  so  to  pack  confec¬ 


tionery  as  to  protect  it  against  exposure  to  high 
temperatures;  the  most  that  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  is  to  line  the  container  as  thickly  as  possible 
with  some  relatively  non-conducting  packing  material 
— which  must,  of  course,  be  quite  dry — and  so  slow 
down  the  transference  of  heat  from  the  outside  to 
the  contents.  Apart  from  this,  the  best  line  of 
defence  is  to  manufacture  boilings  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  resistance  to  heat.  For  this  purpose  they 
should  be  high-boiled,  and  glucose  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  an  all-sugar  boil  with  cream  of  tartar 
or  other  inverting  agent. 

A  class  of  confectionery  with  a  low  moisture  con¬ 
tent,  but  demanding  different  treatment  in  packing, 
consists  of  pan  goods,  such  as  sugar  almonds.  The 
covering  of  such  goods  contains  little  water,  and  is 
not  markedly  hygroscopic ;  further,  it  consists  usually 
of  sucrose,  or  of  a  mixture  of  sucrose  and  some 
cereal,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  glucose — if. 
indeed,  it  contains  any.  Since  these  goods  are  not 
particularly  hygroscopic,  a  sealed  container  is  not 
essential,  even  for  export  purposes;  in  fact,  where 
the  goods  are  to  be  exposed  to  alternate  high  and 
low  temperatures  they  are  found  to  remain  in  better 
condition  if  packed  so  that  they  can  “  breathe.” 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  the  moisture  is  partly  transferred  from  the 
covering  to  the  air  space  within  the  container,  and 
is  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  goods  when 
the  temperature  falls.  As  the  covering  usually  con¬ 
tains  no  sugar  other  than  sucrose,  the  deposited 
moisture  becomes  saturated  with  that  sugar,  but  the 
resulting  solution  is  not  sufficiently  high  in  its  con¬ 
tent  of  soluble  solids  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  micro¬ 
organisms.  Thus  it  may  come  about  that  the  goods 
develop  a  growth  of  mould,  or  they  may  be  pitted 
as  the  result  of  the  development  of  torulac.  The 
ideal  container  for  goods  of  this  type  would  seem  to 
be  one  in  which — as  in  the  “  Aridor  ”  jar — provision 
is  made  for  absorbing  the  moisture,  so  that  the 
air  space  remains  at  a  low  relative  humidity,  and 
deposition  of  moisture  on  the  goods  is  prevented. 
Pending  the  production  of  such  a  container,  pan 
goods  are  best  packed  in  wood  boxes,  in  which 
they  can,  though  slowly,  accommodate  themselves 
to  varying  temperatures;  if  conditions — such  as  high 
average  relative  humidity,  possibility  of  attack  by 
vermin,  white  ants,  etc. — render  the  use  of  a  tin 
container  essential  for  export  purposes,  the  goods 
should  be  packed  in  the  driest  possible  condition,  pre- 
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ferably  stoving  them  nightly  after  each  day  in  the 
pan. 

Fondants,  creams,  gelatin  goods,  and  paste-work, 
containing,  as  they  do,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
water,  are  not  markedly  hygroscopic — in  fact,  they, 
as  a  rule,  tend  to  become  out  of  condition  through 
loss  of  moisture.  A  sealed  airtight  container  is  not 
the  best  package  for  goods  of  this  type,  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  pan  goods — ^viz.,  a 
tendency  to  “  sweat  ”  if  exposed  to  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  than  that  prevailing  at  the  time  of  packing. 
At  the  same  time,  rapid  loss  of  moisture  must  be 
avoided,  and  this  requirement  can  be  partially  met 
by  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  proportion  of  glucose 
or  of  invert  sugar  in  the  goods. 

In  the  case  of  fondants  and  some  starch  work,  the 
production  of  a  good  surface  crust — by  wet  crystal¬ 
lisation  and  by  stoving — gives  protection  to  the 
goods  and  slows  down  the  loss  or  access  of  moisture. 

Gelatin  goods  which  are  meant  to  be  devoid  of  a 
surface  crust  require  more  careful  control  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  glucose  and  of  invert  sugar  in  order  to 
avoid  “sweating”  or  the  development  of  a  crust. 
For  all  these  varieties  of  confectionery  wood  or 
card  boxes  are  in  general  use,  and  sealed  containers 
are  inadvisable. 


(Continued  from  the  next  page.) 

as  the  roundsman  returns  to  his  depot  in  any  case, 
and  can,  with  very  little  additional  trouble,  take  back 
empty  bottles  with  him. 

Considerable  strength  is  claimed  for  the  paper 
containers,  yet  they  appear  to  require  very  careful 
handling  in  transit  or  they  may  develop  leaks.  This 
might,  of  course,  only  resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of 
training.  A  man  who  has  handled  a  glass  bottle  for 
years  must  necessarily  modify  his  methods  when 
dealing  with  a  container  of  different  material  if  he 
is  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  survival. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  to  outline  the  principal  advantages  and  draw¬ 
backs  of  each  type  of  container,  *  and  to  hold  the 
scales  as  fairly  as  possible  between  them.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  innovations  need  a  certain 
amount  of  patience  and  time  before  their  claims  can 
be  fairly  substantiated  or  refuted. 

Milk  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  articles  of  food, 
and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  its  hygienic 
production  and  distribution.  The  glass  bottle  has 
certain  drawbacks,  but  it  has,  on  the  whole,  proved 
its  worth  as  the  best  and  most  economical  article 
available  during  the  past  few  years.  The  paper 
container,  a  new  thing  to  this  country  as  far  as  milk 
distribution  is  concerned,  has  manifest  claims  to  our 
attention,  and  it  is  only  right  that  it  should  be  given 
a  sufficient  trial  under  working  conditions,  so  that  its 
value  may  be  correctly  assessed. 

The  public  will  probably  have,  in  the  near  future, 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  mattter  for  themselves, 
and  of  expressing  their  preference  one  way  or  the 
other.  Will  the  glass  bottle  hold  its  own  or  will  it 
be  ousted  by  the  paper  container?  The  answ'er  will 
lie,  in  a  large  measure,  with  the  public. 


British  Can  Making 

We  drew  attention  in  our  last  issue  to  the  formation 
of  the  British  Can  Co.,  but  we  could  have  said  that 
the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  containers 
in  this  country  by  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
methods  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  company, 
as  will  be  noticed  from  our  advertisement  pages. 
The  firm  of  G.  H.  Williamson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
Worcester,  has  been  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  can¬ 
ning  trade  since  the  real  awakening  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  industry  in  this  country,  and  has 
supplied  the  highest  quality  of  sanitary  cans  to  the 
leading  firms.  They  have  developed  this  particular 
branch  of  the  industry  in  the  closest  co-operation 
with  the  canner,  and,  as  is  essential,  have  installed 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  plant,  chiefly  from 
America. 

Their  works  at  Worcester  are  ideally  situated  for 
dealing  with  this  trade,  and  their  large  storage 
capacity  enables  them  to  deal  with  any  sudden  calls 
that  are  made  upon  them  from  time  to  time  as  the 
different  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  harvested. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Williamsons  are  asso¬ 
ciating  with  Metal  Box  and  Printing  Industries,  Ltd., 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  private  limited  liability 
company,  and  which  is  responsible  for  more  than 
half  the  tin-container  trade  in  this  country,  so  that 
still  further  and  more  rapid  development  may  be 
expected. 

In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  be  able  to  say  some¬ 
thing  more  about  Metal  Box  and  Printing  Industries. 
Ltd. 


An  interesting  method  of  giving  an  old-fashioned  staple  like 
sugar  a  speciality  appeal.  National  Sugar's  “Trump  Tablet" 
box  carries,  as  an  insert,  a  tiny  bridge  score  pad,  with  rules 
for  both  auction  and  contract  games.  (“Sales  Management.”) 
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Milk  Distribution — In  Glass,  or  Paper? 

By  E.  MIDDLETON,  F.C.S. 

There  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  controversy  over  the  relative  merits  of  the  glass  and 
paper  {or  single-service)  containers,  especially  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  milk.  The 
following  article  has  been  ivritten  by  an  authority  with  the  object  of  outlining  the  principal 
advantages  Ond  drawbacks  of  each  type  of  container  and  of  holding  the  scales  as  fairly  as 
possible  between  them.  He  states  the  case  clearly  and  ivithout  any  prejudice  whatsoever. 


EBiHT  OR  nine  years  ago  the  bulk  of  London’s 
milk  supply  was  delivered  to  the  customer  in  cans. 
Bottles  were  only  for  the  specially  favoured.  To-day, 
bottles  are  in  almost  universal  use,  even  in  the  poorest 
districts.  The  larger  milk  distributors,  realising  that 
the  milkean  was  open  to  grave  objections  on  the 
score  of  possible  contamination  or  adulteration  of 
the  contents,  and  also  of  short  measure,  decided  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  the  widespread  use  of 
bottles.  The  prime  difficulty  in  the  matter  centred 
on  the  bottles  themselves,  which  were  at  that  time 
obtained  from  many  different  sources,  frequently 
foreign,  and  were  very  diverse  in  quality  and  capacity. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  leading  English  firms  of 
glass  bottle  manufacturers  that  they  responded  splen¬ 
didly  to  the  demand  for  a  standard  article,  and 
evolved  a  bottle  which  had  the  necessary  strength, 
especially  at  the  neck,  and  a  capacity  varying  only 
within  very  fine  limits. 

In  spite  of  certain  drawbacks,  the  glass  bottle 
secured  universal  adoption.  Nevertheless,  nobody 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  state  that  it  necessarily 
represents  the  last  word  in  milk  containers,  and 
much  investigation  into  the  potentialities  of  non- 
returnable  containers  has  been  carried  out.  Explora¬ 
tion  has  proceeded  along  two  lines — the  first  towards 
a  rigid  vessel  made  of  moulded  pulp  or  fibre,  the 
second  towards  a  semi-rigid  container  made  of  stout 
paper.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  probably  the  more 
promising  development,  and  has  long  passed  the 
experimental  stage. 

By  way  of  example,  the  manufacture  of  one  type 
of  container  may  be  briefly  outlined.  Machinery  is 
used  throughout  the  process.  A  piece  of  paper  of 
appropriate  shape  and  bearing  the  requisite  printed 
matter,  is  folded  to  form  a  truncated  cone,  and  a 
paper  strip  is  gummed  down  the  seam  to  retain  it  in 
that  form.  The  paper  bottom  is  next  inserted,  and 
secured  in  position  by  rolling  together  the  edges  of 
cone  and  base.  The  container  now  passes  through 
a  bath  of  hot  paraffin  wax,  which  coats  it  inside  and 
outside.  After  draining  and  cooling,  it  passes  to  the 
filling  machine,  where  it  is  automatically  filled  with 
a  measured  quantity  of  milk,  and  closed  by  clamping 
the  top  with  a  metal  strip.  The  housewife  opens  it 
by  cutting  off  the  top  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  folding 
the  top  of  the  carton  over  after  removing  as  much 
of  the  milk  as  she  needs. 

The  distribution  of  cream  and  ice-cream  in  paper 
or  cardboard  cartons  is  familiar  to  all,  but  it  may  be 
profitable  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  milk.  The  principal  claims  made  for  them 
arc : 


1.  Being  non-returnable,  they  are  used  once  only. 

2.  They  are  made,  filled,  and  sealed  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  mechanical  operation,  thus  obviating  risks  of 
contamination  by  handling. 

3.  They  are  sealed  and  airtight,  and  the  contents 
are,  therefore,  not  liable  to  adulteration  or  accidental 
contamination. 

4.  They  overcome  the  risks  which  attend  the  break¬ 
ing  and  chipping  of  glass  bottles. 

5.  They  are  flexible,  but  strong. 

6.  They  are  of  light  weight  and  silent  in  handling. 

This,  then,  is  briefly  the  challenge  which  single¬ 
service  containers  offer  to  glass  bottles,  and  it 
remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  challenge  is  answered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  initial  cost  of  the  machinery 
for  making  the  paper  containers,  and  the  subsequent 
cost  of  production  of  each  container,  is  rather  high, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  type  of  vessel  would,  in  the  end,  lead  to 
a  small  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  milk. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  containers,  or  the  wax 
with  which  they  are  coated,  can  be  effectively  steril¬ 
ised. 

Glass  bottles  may  be,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
actually  are.  subject  to  the  action  of  high-pressure 
steam,  which  renders  them  sterile  immediately  before 
being  filled. 

Glass  bottles  of  to-day  are  of  very  accurate 
capacity,  the  implied  quantity  being  held  when  the 
bottle  is  full  to  within  one-sixteenth  inch  of  the  disc 
seating.  Accuracy  of  measure  is  thus  self-evident. 

There  is  very  little  air  space  between  the  surface 
of  the  milk  and  the  disc  in  a 
glass  bottle,  whereas  the  air 
space  in  a  container  is  consider¬ 
able.  and  facilitates  churning  in 
warm  weather,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  formation  of  objection¬ 
able  clots  of  fat  upon  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Paper  containers  are,  in  fact, 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  glass  bottles  of  cor¬ 
responding  size,  and  the  saving 
in  weight  undoubtedly  reduces 
distribution  costs  and  enables 
each  roundsman  to  carry  more 
milk.  The  question  of  their 
non-returnability  does  not,  how¬ 
ever.  seem  to  constitute  the 
enormous  advantage  claimed. 

(Continued  on  previous  page.) 
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Tinplate  Containers  for  Foodstuffs 

By  E.  W.  LEWIS,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  foUozviug  is  an  aHthoritatwe  statement  of  the  principal  results  yielded  by  technical  re¬ 
searches  carried  out  during  the  past  few  years  on  the  subject  of  the  corrosion  of  tinplate. 
The  author  also  examines  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  lacquering. 


DURING  THE  last  twelve  months  a  large  amount 
of  research  work  and  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  in  America  and  in  this  country  to  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  the  processes  and  improving  the  containers 
used  in  the  packing  of  the  various  types  of  foodstuffs. 

Numerous  suggestions  have  been  made  from 
various  quarters  with  the  object  of  rendering  the 
foodstuff  immune  from  any  metallic  contamination 
due  to  the  ingredients  of  the  foods  attacking  the 
surface  of  the  containers,  to  electrolytic  action,  or  to 
the  action  of  catalytic  agents  in  the  foods.  Atten¬ 
tion  has  been  also  directed  to  the  possible  introduc¬ 
tion  of  iron  from  vessels  used  in  preliminary  heat¬ 
ing  operations,  such  as  the  preparing  of  the  material, 
iron  in  the  water  supply,  and  the  natural  occurrence 
of  iron  in  comparatively  large  amounts  in  some  of 
the  foods  which  are  canned. 

Tin  in  Food. 

The  traces  of  tin  occasionally  found  in  canned 
foods  are  largely,  and  sometimes  chiefly,  present  in 
an  insoluble  form.  Apparently  gases  and  complex 
substances  naturally  present  or  formed  in  the  foods 
are  capable  of  attacking  the  surface  of  the  containers, 
and  the  tin  compounds  are  subsequently  hydrolysed 
in  contact  with  the  food,  with  separation  of  the  tin 
in  an  insoluble  form  and  with  liberation  of  acid.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  hydrolysis  is  greater  with 
non-acid  or  slightly  acid  foods  than  with  acid  fruits 
and  acid  fruit-juices,  but  in  both  cases  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  soluble  tin  salts  are  carried  within 
the  solid  particles  of  food  before  being  hydrolysed. 

Tin-Iron  Alloy. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  possible  electro¬ 
lytic  activity  arising  out  of  the  formation  of  the  tin- 
iron  alloy  during  tinplate  manufacture.  Evidence  for 
the  existence  of  a  tin-iron  alloy  in  tinplate  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  being  conclusive,  and  recently  doubt  has 
been  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  formation 
of  such  an  alloy  under  the  modern  methods  of  tin¬ 
plate  manufacture.  The  protective  coating  of  the  tin¬ 
plate  is  somewhat  injured  by  the  bending  of  the  plate 
in  the  process  of  closing  the  can,  since  most  perfora¬ 
tions  occur  at  the  counter-sink. 

Thickness  of  Tin  on  Tinplates. 

Proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  overcome  container  corrosion  difficulties, 
the  outstanding. ones  being  a  thicker  coating  of  tin, 
a  more  uniform  tinned  surface,  the  lacquering  of  the 
container,  and  the  enamelling  of  the  container. 
Many  of  the  commercial  difficulties  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  foods  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
quality  of  the  tinplate  used  in  the  making  of  the 
containers.  The  tin  on  the  surface  of  the  tinplate 


should  never  be  less  than  o-2  grammes  per  sq.  centi¬ 
metre;  some  of  the  tinplates  marketed  have  as  little 
as  O' I  grammes  per  sq.  centimetre  of  surface. 

However,  excessive  importance  must  not  be 
attached  to  the  actual  thickness  of  the  tin-coating  on 
the  tinplate,  as  the  coating  of  tin  upon  the  iron  base 
of  the  plate  does  not  appear  to  play  an  unduly  im¬ 
portant  part  in  canning  technology.  Of  much  greater 
importance  is  the  uniform  covering  of  the  iron  by 
means  of  the  tin,  and  the  tin-coating  must  also  be 
of  such  a  physical  state  that  it  does  not  suffer  sur¬ 
face  fracture  when  the  plate  is  bent  in  the  can-making 
operation.  This  aspect  of  tinplate  manufacture  is 
worthy  of  far  more  attention  by  the  manufacturers 
of  tinplate. 

Corrosion  of  Tinplate. 

Serger  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1926.  Vol.  50,  pp.  201-202) 
has  shown  that  the  most  frequent  source  of  trouble 
in  tinplate  to  be  used  for  food  containers  is  local 
porosity  due  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  slag, 
dirt,  etc.,  accidentally  introduced  into  the  iron  before 
or  during  the  rolling  process.  These  particles  absorb 
acid  during  the  pickling  operation  and  bubbles  or 
blisters  result  when  the  sheet  is  tinned,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  form  porous  spots  on  the  plate.  Exposed  iron 
is  due  to  incomplete  removal  of  oxide  scale  during 
the  pickling  process,  with  the  result  that  tin  is  not 
deposited  or  does  not  adhere  to  these  spots. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  iron  is  also  of 
considerable  importance  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
tinplate. 

The  attacking  of  the  walls  of  the  food  container  by 
the  acid  of  the  fruit  is  not  a  simple  reaction,  for  no 
definite  parallelism  with  the  hydrogen-ion  concen¬ 
tration  exists.  The  extent  of  corrosion — i.e.,  the 
amount  of  metal  going  into  solution — and  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  formed  are  not  always  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude.  Researches  carried  out  by 
the  National  Canners’  Association  of  U.S.A.  have 
shown  that,  in  spite  of  varying  factors  such  as  the 
state  and  composition  of  the  surface  of  the  container, 
type  of  food  canned,  condition  and  treatment,  pre¬ 
paration  and  storage,  there  are  in  the  fruit  highly 
complex  substances  other  than  acids,  which  in  can¬ 
ning  operations  are  important  factors  in  determining 
the  extent  to  which  the  fruit  corrodes  the  container. 

Protection  for  Container  Surface. 

The  lacquering  on  the  one  hand  and  the  enamel¬ 
ling  on  the  other  of  tinplate  food  containers  has  been 
persistently  advocated  for  some  considerable  time, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  claims  made  for  the  process,  up 
to  the  present  the  technical  difficulties  encountered 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  processes  involved 
have  been  many.  The  principal  difficulties  are  in  obtain- 
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ing  a  universal  lacquer  for  the  various  types  of  foods 
canned  (at  present,  particular  types  of  lacquers  must 
be  used  for  particular  classes  cf  food);  a  lacquer 
film  which  remains  adherent  during  the  cooking 
process,  does  not  contaminate  the  flavour  or  colour 
of  the  foods  and  is  not  attacked  by  acid  foods, 
f  With  reference  to  the  latter,  Kohman  and  Sanborn 

I(  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Division  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Food  Chemistry  at  Milwaukee,  U.S.A., 
September  10,  1923)  showed  that  the  acidity  of  fruits 
is  not  the  primary  factor  involved  in  causing  perfora- 
I  tions,  hydrogen  swells,  and  springers  in  enamelled 
I  containers;  in  fact,  there  is  no  correlation  between 
;  the  acidity  of  the  fruits  and  their  tendency  to  corrode 
I  the  surface  of  the  container;  even  foods  put  up  in 
\  sugar  solutions  are  highly  susceptible  to  perfora¬ 
tion  troubles.  Kohman  has  also  found  that  perfora- 
j  tion  difficulties  and  hydrogen  swells  are  least  in 
plain  containers,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  perfora- 
j  tions,  as  well  as  of  hydrogen  swells,  occur  in  enamel- 
lined  containers,  and  probably  for  a  totally  different 
reason  from  which  difficulties  arise  in  plain  con¬ 
tainers. 

Serger  (Farbem.  Zcitung.,  1926.  Vol.  32,  pp.  685- 
I  f)86)  refers  to  the  observed  fact  that  corrosion  is 
j  much  more  severe  in  cases  of  damage  to  the  stoved 
lacquer  film  on  preserve  cans  than  if  no  varnish  had 
been  applied.  The  author  offers  an  electro-chemical 
explanation  for  the  phenomenon.  This  point  of 
Serger  is  important  in  view  of  the  often  severe 
handling  of  canned  foodstuffs  during  transit. 

That  enamelled  cans  give  rise  to  more  perforations 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  causative  factor 
I  is  present  in  limited  quantity,  which  can  be  taken 
care  of  without  much  injury  by  the  entire  surface 
of  the  plain  can,  but  not  by  the  small  unprotected 
microscopic  fissures  in  the  can. 

What  is  true  of  an  enamelled  surface  is  equally 
applicable  to  a  lacquered  surface,  which  is  inci¬ 
dentally  less  adherent  during  the  severe  and  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  experienced  by  the  food 
container  during  the  cooking  operation,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  development  of  microscopic  surface  fissures. 
Also,  it  would  be  a  remarkable  coincidence  if  all 
lacquer  films  were  of  identical  coefficient  of  expan¬ 
sion  to  that  of  the  tinned  plate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  further  protection  to 
the  tinplate  surface  is  obtained  by  applying  more 
than  one  coating  of  the  lacquer.  Experience  has 
i  shown,  together  with  scientific  fact,  that  a  thickly 
lacquered  surface  produced  by  applying  several 
layers  is  less  resistant  to  adherency,  and  to  tempera¬ 
ture  and  expansion  changes,  than  a  thin,  even,  and 
uniform  surface  of  a  single  coating. 

In  the  case  of  lacquered  and  enamelled  tinplated 
containers  the  active  agents  are  vigorous  and  con¬ 
centrated  when  attacking  the  small  surface  exposed, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  plain  tinplated  containers 
the  corrosive  agent  is  exhausted  quickly,  which  is 
evident  from  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  mass-action. 

Catalytic  Activity. 

Kohman  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  metallic 
ingredients  operating  as  catalysts  or  depolarising 
agents  in  which  the  ingredients  of  the  lacquers  or 


enamels  may  play  an  important  part.  It  is  a  long- 
established  fact  that  some  of  the  least  acid  of  the 
fruits  are  the  most  highly  corrosive  from  the  can¬ 
ning  standpoint,  some  authorities  maintaining  that 
the  corrosive  action  is  due  very  largely  to  depolaris¬ 
ing  agents  or  hydrogen  acceptors  in  the  fruit  juices, 
particularly  substances  of  the  type  of  the  anthocyanin 
colouring  agents. 

Jones  {Industrial  Chemist,  September,  1926,  p.  383) 
refers  to  the  common  practice  of  using  specially  lac¬ 
quered  tinplate  for  the  manufacture  of  container  lids, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  lacquer 
is  dissolved  by  the  contents  of  the  can,  much  de¬ 
coloration  resulting  when  a  poor  quality  tinplate 
has  been  lacquered.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
lacquered  lids  on  the  market  which  have  been  made 
from  poor  quality  tinplate  and  these  have  led  to 
trouble.  Meats  packed  in  glass  with  lids  of  good- 
quality  tinplate  without  lacquer  showed  no  signs  of 
discoloration. 


Correspondence  on  Lacquering  of  Cans 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  a  regular  reader  of  your  valued 
Journal  since  its  foundation  and,  as  a  rule,  your 
articles  present  genuine  “  meat  ”  to  the  Industrialist. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greater  regret  that  I  have 
noted  the  recent  contribution  by  a  Mr.  A.  LI. 
Matthison,  particularly  that  one  appearing  in  your 
November  issue.  I  have  no  brief  from  Dr.  Kohman. 
who  is  probably  well  equipped  to  look  after  him¬ 
self,  nor  have  I  any  concern  to  “  boost  up  ” 
American  knowledge  of  or  practice  in  fruit  canning 
— its  success  speaks  volumes  for  such — but  I  am 
compelled  to  protest  against  Mr.  Matthison’s  loose 
charges  of  inferiority  in  “foreign”  packs  imported 
into  Britain. 

He  hedges,  he  avoids  clear  issues  and  puts  mean¬ 
ings  into  Dr.  Kohman’s  statements  that  cannot  be 
rationally  drawn  from  them.  The  only  worth-while 
statement  in  Mr.  Matthison’s  letter  is  that  his  in¬ 
formation  is  second-hand,  and  that  his  opinion  on 
certain  points  is  no  doubt  valueless.  He  might  even 
amend  this  and  say  on  “  most  points.” 

I  am  British  born,  British  in  instinct,  and  in  pur¬ 
chases  will  always  endeavour  to  favour  Britain,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  without  protest  the  wild, 
sweeping  claims  that  Mr.  Matthison  makes  on  the 
basis  only  of  “I  have  been  told,”  “quite  possibly 
it  may  be  the  cause,”  and  sundry  suppositions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Matthison  is  a  very  credulous 
gentleman.  He  concludes  with  the  soul-stirring 
message : 

“  I  again  claim  that  the  more  we  improve  our 
tinplate,  our  lacquer  and  the  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  it.  and  also  our  system  of  canning,  the  less 
we  shall  hear  of  swells  and  perforations.” 

And  I  am  by  this  profound  utterance  induced  to  add ; 
*•  The  more  that  the  principles  of  Logic  hold  sway 
the  less  shall  we  hear  of  Mr.  Matthison.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  Gr.aig  Baix. 

Port  Elizabeth, 

S.  Africa. 
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Glass  Packages  for  Food  Preserving 

By  WILLIAM  A.  BAILEY, 

Chairman  of  W.  A.  Bailey  Sons  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  The  Rockzoare  Class  Syndicate,  Ltd. 


THIRTY  YEARS  ago  glass  food  containers  were 
little  used  in  England,  and  as  meat  containers  they 
were  practically  unknown.  Potted  meat  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  those  days,  used  open  earthenware  pots 
or  shallow  jars,  which,  when  filled,  were  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  butter,  and  sent  out  for  distribu¬ 
tion  with  no  further  protection  than  a  cardboard 
disc  on  the  top  of  the  butter. 

The  first  attempt  at  food  packing  in  glass  con¬ 
tainers  was  made  when  fruit  bottles  of  the  type 
known  as  the  automatic  were  introduced  into  England 
under  a  German  patent,  the  fruit  being  sterilised  in 
the  bottle  and  a  vacuum  created  with  the  use  of  a 
rubber  ring  and  tin  cap,  and  this  method  of  closing 
fruit  bottles  is  still  largely  in  use  to-day. 

About  this  time  a  French  inventor,  of  the  name 
of  Weissenthanner,  introduced  what  is  now  known 
as  the  “  Phoenix  ”  cap,  and  this  method  of  closure 
did  not  become  general  in  England  until  some  years 
after  the  French  fruit  and  vegetable  packers  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  had  made  use  of  it  for  their  products. 

If  it  were  possible  to  preserve  fruit  in  a  vacuum- 
topped  glass  container,  it  appeared  obvious  that 
other  kinds  of  foodstuffs  could  be  preserved  if  suit¬ 
able  glass  containers  for  the  purpose  were  available. 
At  this  time  one  or  two  meat  packers  were  using 
what  was  then  known  as  a  i  lb.  Round  Glass  Brawn 
Jar.  These  glasses  were  similar  in  shape  to  the 
present  brawn  glass,  but  had  no  tin  cap,  and  were 
sold  with  a  cardboard  covering  pasted  on  to  the  top 
of  the  glass. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  direction  of  using  a  glass 
container  for  preserving  meat  was  the  adding  of  an 
automatic  closure  to  the  old  plain  i  lb.  brawn  glass 
made  on  the  same  lines  as  the  automatic  fruit  bottle. 
This  did  not  meet  with  immediate  success.  The 
glasses  had  to  be  manufactured  with  a  very  definite 
amount  of  accuracy.  They  also  had  to  stand  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  the  open  glass,  with  the 
result  that  unless  glasses  of  special  make  and 
superior  quality  were  employed  losses  were  sustained 
by  the  meat  packer  which  made  it  unremunerative.  It 
was  then  that  the  special  heat-resisting  glass,  which 
had  been  made  for  other  purposes,  was  introduced 
into  England,  and  with  the  use  of  this  quality  glass 
container  the  packing  of  meat  in  glass  was  developed. 
No  sooner  had  success  been  obtained  in  the  packing 
of  brawn  in  automatic  glass  containers,  than  an 
attempt  was  made  to  find  suitable  packages  to  pack- 
other  kinds  of  meat,  such  as  ox  tongues,  sheep 
tongues,  brisket  of  beef,  galantines,  etc.  One  by 
one  the  meat  packers  found  that  the  public  appreci¬ 
ated  being  able  to  see  what  they  were  buying,  and 
were  prepared  to  pay  an  additional  price  for  meats 
packed  in  glass. 

The  American  Glass  Container  Association  has 
adopted  the  slogan  “  See  what  you  buy — buy  in 


glass,”  but,  so  far  as  meat  is  concerned,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  of  packing  in  glass  containers  has 
not  relatively  been  as  successful  in  America  as  it  has 
in  England. 

The  potted  meat  trade,  which,  at  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  open  earthenware  pot  and  the 
patent  capped  vacuum-sealed  and  sterilised  potted 
meat  jar  of  to-day,  actually  used  a  potted  meat  jar 
with  a  somewhat  narrow  opening  and  a  cork,  has 
developed  to  an  exceedingly  large  business.  At  first, 
when  the  automatic  or  the  phoenix  closure  for  potted 
meats  was  introduced,  the  glasses  were  hand-made, 
and  the  consequent  irregularities  in  the  manufacture 
were  a  source  of  serious  handicap  to  the  potted  meat 
manufacturer.  As  soon,  however,  as  machine-made 
glass  was  introduced  on  a  large  scale  these  diffi¬ 
culties  entirely  disappeared,  and  to-day  potted  meat 
glasses  are  manufactured  with  almost  as  great 
accuracy  as  the  stamping  of  the  caps  by  a  steel  die. 

The  demand  for  glass  food  containers,  such  as 
have  been  mentioned  above,  is  one  which  is  likely  to 
increase  as  scientific  research  brings  greater  variety 
of  foodstuffs  within  the  range  of  the  public  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  food  manufacturer  to 
present  it  to  the  trade  in  an  acceptable  form. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  go  into  the  question 
here  of  the  necessary  temperatures  required  for  the 
various  foodstuffs  which  are  preserved  in  glass.  It 
is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  a  heat-resisting  glass 
container,  which  will  stand  the  temperatures  of 
efficient  sterilisation,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  food  packer  and  the  public. 

One  other  point  of  great  importance  to  the  food 
packer,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  that  an 
attractive  package  of  good  quality  and  of  a  pleasing 
design  very  materially  assists  the  sale  of  his  goods. 
The  British  public  are  adverse  to  standardisation  in 
anything.  This  applies  equally  to  their  foodstuffs,  and 
there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  it  is  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  food  manufacturer  to  establish  a 
definite  and  individual  design  of  container  in  which 
to  offer  his  goods  to  the  public,  so  that  his  goods 
may  be  the  more  readily  recognised  when  exhibited 
for  sale  all  over  the  country. 


Food  Manufacture  is  sent  to  any  address 
in  the  World  for  10s.  per  annum.  Send  your 
subscription  now  to  LEONARD  HiLL,  LtD., 
Thanet  House,  231*2,  Strand,  London,  W.C*2. 
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Tin  versus  Glass 

By  G.  E.  WILLIAMSON, 

Managing  Director  of  C.  H .  IVilUamson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  IVorcester. 


THE  PREJUDICE  against  the  tin  container  is 
rapidly  disappearing  under  the  combined  pressure  of 
scientific  fact  and  economic  necessity,  hut  it  may  be 
interesting  to  readers  of  Food  Manufacture  to  con¬ 
sider  how  it  was  that  prejudice  ever  arose,  and  what 
are  the  facts  which  are  dissipating  it. 

A  national  preference  is  hardly  ever  evinced  with¬ 
out  good  and  sufficient  reason,  but  once  a  preference 
has  become  established  it  may  often  degenerate  into 
a  prejudice  owing  to  the  innate  conservatism  of  the 
Britisher,  and  prejudice  is  hard  to  kill. 

It  is  a  British  tradition  that  the  best  foods,  fresh 
or  preserved,  are  prepared  at  home.  Until  quite 
recently  the  preservation  of  fruits  or  vegetables  or 
any  other  foodstuffs  in  tins  in  the  home  was  almost 
impossible.  Tins  for  the  purpose  were  difficult  to 
obtain.  When  they  had  been  obtained  they  were 
almost  certainly  insanitary  receptacles  and  only 
capable  of  being  sealed  by  the  aid  of  solder,  a 
method  of  doubtful  efficiency  in  inexperienced  hands. 
Compared  with  these  difficulties,  those  associated 
with  glass  bottles  were  negligible.  It  was  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  bottling  was  a  practical  and  can¬ 
ning  an  impracticable  method  of  preservation  in  the 
home. 

Small  wonder  then  that,  when  she  wanted  to  buy 
preserved  food,  the  housewife  favoured  bottled  to 
canned  food,  or  that  her  daughters  brought  up  to 
such  tradition  should  have  followed  in  her  footsteps. 

This  disability  has  happily  disappeared,  and  it  is 
now  actually  much  easier  and  cheaper,  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  much  better  results,  to  preserve  foods  at 
home  in  tins  than  in  bottles,  with  the  result  that  the 
domestic  canning  of  fruits  in  particular  is  growing 
apace. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  can  more  satis¬ 
factorily  dispel  the  prejudice  against  the  purchase 
of  canned  foods  than  the  spread  of  the  practice  of 
domestic  canning. 

A  further  reason  for  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
bottle  has  been  the  fact  that  it  renders  the  con¬ 
tents  visible,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
past  this  prejudice  has  not  been  unreasonable.  The 
contents  of  professionally  packed  cans  have  not 
always  been  reliable,  and  even  to-day  it  cannot,  un¬ 
fortunately.  be  denied  that  all  packers  are  not 
blameless. 

Still,  the  standard  of  quality  maintained  by  packers 
of  repute  is  now  so  high,  and  the  feeling  in  the 
trade  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  standards,  and  packers  generally  are  so 
fully  conscious  of  the  harm  which  one  bad  packer 
can  do  to  the  entire  trade,  that  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  idea  of  suspecting  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  can  will  no  longer  occur  to  the  house¬ 
wife,  and  when  that  time  comes  the  last  remaining 
ground  for  prejudice  will  have  disappeared. 

Whilst  glass  will  doubtless  always  hold  its  own  in 
certain  spheres,  for  many  reasons,  the  death  of  pre¬ 


judice  should  gradually  lead  to  its  elimination  as  a 
package  for  foods  that  require  to  be  processed  after 
packing,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats.  ’ 
Technical  and  economical  considerations  decree  that 
this  should  be  so. 

No  one  would  think  of  cooking  their  food  in  a 
glass  saucepan;  material  less  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  could  hardly  be  found.  Similarly  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  material  less  suitable  than  glass  as  a 
container  in  which  to  cook  and  preserve  food  com¬ 
mercially. 

In  the  absence  of  economic  advantages  the  liability 
of  glass  to  splinter,  even  if  slight,  should  rule  it  out 
as  a  container  on  the  score  of  possible  danger, 
whilst  its  susceptibility  to  fracture  when  subjected  to 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  with  the  consequent 
limitations  of  rapid  heating  and  cooling  which  it 
enforces,  should  make  its  use  increasingly  unpopular 
with  Processors,  to  whom  accuracy  in  the  control 
of  their  cook  is  a  matter  of  increasing  importance 
as  the  standard  of  preserved  food  rises. 

What  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  old-fashioned 
housewife,  used  to  the  elaborate  ritual  of  bottling, 
when  she  sees  her  daughter,  after  filling  her  cans, 
carelessly  pour  boiling  syrup  into  them,  and  then, 
after  closing,  throw  them  into  a  copper  of  boiling 
water  and  finally,  horror  of  horrors,  pick  them  one 
after  another  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  throw  them  into 
a  bucket  of  cold  water.  And  then  to  be  told  that 
such  a  method  actually  produces  better  results  than 
her  own.  since  the  actual  period  of  cook  is,  in  fact, 
more  accurately  defined,  and  the  rapid  chilling  not 
only  stops  the  cooking  process  at  once  but  actually 
improves  the  colour  of  the  product!  Yet,  such  is  in 
fact  the  case,  and  the  factors  which  help  the  house¬ 
wife  help  the  commercial  packer  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  though  in  different  ways  and  in  varying 
degrees. 

Whatever  the  technical  advantages  of  tins  may  be 
they  are,  however,  small  as  compared  with  the 
economic  advantages,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  these 
which  tell. 

Tins  cost  less  to  buy,  less  to  store,  less  to  clean, 
and  less  to  carry,  whether  in  the  factory  during 
handling  or  on  rail  after  packing;  and  above  all  they 
cost  far  less  to  pack. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whilst  the  cheaper  the 
bottle  the  nastier  it  probably  is,  the  cheaper  the  tin 
the  better  it  almost  certainly  is. 

Of  few  commodities  is  it  possible  to  say  as  can 
be  said  of  the  tin,  that  whilst  in  recent  years  its 
quality  has  improved  out  of  all  knowledge,  its  cost 
has  been  reduced  to  a  figure  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  incredible. 

The  truth  is  that  to  be  of  service  to  the  packer  the 
tin  must  be  made  with  meticulous  accuracy.  When 
made  by  hand  only  skilled  workers  could  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  even  then  the  design  of  the  can,  to  be 
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A  Note  on  Tin  Containers 

By  LESLIE  E.  FEAVER, 

Director  of  Messrs.  John  Fearer,  Ltd. 


FOR  DRIED  foodstuffs  and  provisions  a  good 
quality  tinplate  is  all  that  is  required:  but  for  meats 
and  all  processed  foods,  nothing  hut  the  best  quality 
well-coated  prime  plates  should  be  used,  whilst  for 
certain  preparations,  such  as  essence  of  beef,  a  super¬ 
fine  quality  is  necessary.  Such  plates  are  packed  with 
tissue  paper  round  each  separate  sheet  to  preserve 
the  spotless  surface  of  the  plate  and  prevent  the 
slightest  scratching. 

The  modern  process  of  closing  by  double-seaming 
machinery  is  rapidly  superseding  the  older  method 
of  hand  soldering.  The  success  of  this  method  is 
due  to  the  care  which  must  he  taken  in  soldering  the 
side  seams,  correct  flanging  of  the  bodies,  and  the 
careful  adjusting  of  correct  double-seaming  wheels. 
This  process  is  being  used,  not  only  for  round,  but 
for  rectangular,  oval,  and  irregular  shaped  con¬ 
tainers.  A  jointing  solution  is  introduced  into  the 
top  and  bottom  seams  of  tin  containers  which  are 
made  for  double-seaming,  so  that  after  closing  there 
is  no  need  for  soldering. 

The  American  patent  key-opening  tin  was  pro¬ 
duced  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  patent  con¬ 
sisted  of  incised  parallel  lines  running  round  the  body 
of  the  tin.  the  lines  or  scores  being  about  inch 
apart.  tin  tab  was  soldered  on  to  the  body  between 


these  two  scorings  and  where  the  body  lapped.  To 
open  the  tin  a  wire  key  was  fitted  to  this  tab,  and  by 
turning  tore  out  the  narrow  strip  between  the  scor¬ 
ings.  Some  time  ago  we  improved  on  this  method 
by  introducing  four  parallel  scores.  This  has  been 
found  very  satisfactory,  for  should  the  strip  break 
away  from  the  outer  incisions  it  then  runs  into,  and 
is  taken  up  by,  the  inner  cuts,  thus  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  chance  of  the  strip  breaking  off  alto¬ 
gether.  About  this  time  we  introduced  a  tin  with 
incised  circles  in  the  top  of  the  tin.  and  fitted  with 
a  tab  to  be  opened  with  a  key  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  American  tin,  but  with  an  opening  in  the  top. 
which  proves  invaluable  for  liquids.  Such  a  tin  is 
now  used  for  essence  of  beef. 

Every  year  sees  an  addition  to  the  foods  which  are 
being  preserved  in  tins — e.g.,  peas,  asparagus, 
cheese,  hams,  and  fish,  including  new  species  of  the 
last  which  hitherto  have  not  been  preserved.  All 
these  packages  the  Americans  call  by  the  unpleasant 
name  of  ‘‘  sanitary  cans,”  and  they  have  introduced 
this  term  into  England.  But  we  find  that  English 
people  much  prefer  the  happier  title  of  “  hygienic 
tins.”  which  were  first  brought  into  use  about  a  year 
ago. 


(Continued  from  previous  page.) 


absolutely  safe,  had  to  be  both  insanitary  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  Only  as  the  human  element  in  its  produc¬ 
tion  is  eliminated  and  hand  operations  are  super¬ 
seded  by  mechanical  operations  is  an  approach  made 
to  the  accuracy  required. 

To-day  it  can  justly  be  claimed  that  can-making 
is  more  than  a  fine  art.  and  that  its  machinery  is 
amongst  the  most  marvellous  that  even  this 
mechanical  age  has  produced.  A  modern  production 
unit  will  turn  out  five  fully  manufactured  cans, 
formed,  soldered  down  the  side  seams,  ends  seamed 
on  and  every  one  carefully  tested  by  a  scientific  in¬ 
strument,  during  every  second  it  is  in  operation. 
During  the  whole  process  no  can  is  touched  by  the 
human  hand.  Indeed,  if  it  had  to  be,  such  an  output 
would  be  impossible. 

In  such  high  speed  production  only  the  best  of  raw 
materials  can  be  used,  for  only  the  very  best  will 
stand  the  test.  Inferior  materials,  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  human  element,  would  spell  chaos.  Even 
dealing  with  the  cans  by  hand  after  they  are  made 
would  be  impossible  so  fast  do  they  come  away 
from  the  final  machine,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  in  a  modern  factory  no  appreciable  percentage 
of  cans  is  touched  by  hand  in  any  way  from  the  time 
the  tinplate  is  fed  into  the  first  machine  until  the 
finished  product  is  delivered  into  the  packers’  factory. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
given  a  really  efficient  cannery,  the  cans  should  not 


be  touched  by  hand  at  any  point,  e.xcept  in  some 
cases  during  the  actual  operation  of  filling,  until 
they  are  handled  by  the  grocer  as  he  takes  them 
packed  and  labelled  from  their  case  on  their  arrival 
at  his  shop.  During  all  these  processes,  transit  in¬ 
cluded,  the  wastage  from  all  causes  should  not 
average  one  per  cent. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  process  package  cheaper  to 
buy.  easier  to  handle,  or  more  efficient  in  operation, 
than  a  tin  made  and  packed  on  such  lines  will  ever  be 
evolved?  Time  alone  can  supply  the  answer  to  that 
question,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  answer  will 
never  be  a  glass  bottle. 


New  Experimental  Laboratory  for  Canning 
Industry  of  Norway 

Fix.al  plans  for  the  new  experimental  laboratory 
for  the  canning  industry  of  Norway  are  now  ready, 
according  to  information  forwarded  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  under  date  of  November  6,  by 
American  Trade  Commissioner  Gudrun  Carlson,  at 
Oslo.  Norway.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  in 
Stavanger,  where  the  principal  canners  are  located. 
The  scientific  director  for  the  laboratory  works  will 
be  Dr.  Gudbrand  Lunde. 
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Modern  Packing  Machinery 


Automatic  Packing  Machinery. 

Tlie  Lamson  Paragon  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Colin- 
dalc,  London,  have  developed  an  automatic  packing 
unit  which  will  form,  fill,  and  seal,  in  one  operation, 
packets  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  to  ninety  a  minute. 
This  firm  has  developed  an  ingenious  carton  named 
“Tlie  Hermeton  Hermetic  Carton,”  which  is  claimed 
to  he  proof  against  dust,  air.  and  moisture.  A  lining 
of  any  suitable  paper  is  fixed  automatically  by  means 
of  the  simple  lining  unit  to  the  carton  blanks.  This  is 
effected  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  lined  block 
is  folded  into  carton  form,  the  lining  seals  itself  and 
makes  the  package  air  tight  and  dust  proof,  and. 
when  lined  with  suitable  paper,  moisture  proof  as 
well. 

Manufacturers  whose  output  is  not  big  enough  to 
justify  the  installation  of  a  full-automatic  packing 
unit  are  advised  to  adopt  the  semi-automatic  units. 
Referring  to  the  accompanying  photographs.  Fig.  i 
shows  a  small  unit  for  forming  the  bottoms  of  Her¬ 
meton  cartons  and  sealing  them.  Fig.  2  is  a  pres¬ 
sure  conveyer,  to  ensure  uniform  and  complete 
cohesion  of  the  sealed  ends. 

Box  Stitching  Machines. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  on  previous  pages  to  the 
importance  of  guarding  against  the  possibility  of 
pilfering  the  contents  of  containers.  Messrs.  Aug. 
Brehmers,  Ltd.,  of  London,  whose  name  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  wire  stitching  machines  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cardboard  and  wooden  boxes  and  all  kinds  of 
containers,  have  furnished  the  following  particulars 
of  two  machines  which  eliminate  the  dangers  of 
pilfering. 

The  No.  73  Brehmer  Stitcher  is  specially  designed 
to  stitch  up,  or.  strictly  speaking,  close  up,  card- 
hoard  containers  which  have  the  lids  sunk  into  the 
sides  and  which  are  commonly  used  for  packing 
foodstuffs.  This  method  of  packing  has  at  least  one 
important  advantage;  it  allows  a  very  good  lid  to  be 


Fig.  1. 


placed  on  the  container,  which,  after  packing,  can  be 
stitched  up  and  made  quite  tamper  proof,  since  no 
one  can  pilfer  such  a  box  without  making  it  obvious 
that  the  wire  staples  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  Another  advantage  of  the 
sunk-in  lid  is  that  protection  is 
afforded  to  whatever  advertising 
matter  or  labels  may  be  fixed  on 
the  lid.  The  table  of  the  machine 
can.  of  course,  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  suit  the  size  of  the  con¬ 
tainers,  and  also  the  machine  can 
be  supplied  for  working  by  power 
or  by  treadle.  Being  easy  to  work, 
an  inexperienced  girl  can  very 
quickly  obtained  a  large  output. 

The  No.  57  Brehmer  Wire 
Stitcher  is  a  simpler  machine.  It  is 
designed  to  wire-stitch  the  bottom 
flaps  of  empty  and  the  lid  flaps  of 
filled  boxes  so  as  to  render  them 
tamper  proof.  The  machine  can 
equally  well  deal  with  wrapped-up 
packages. 


Fig.  2. 
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Machine  Bundling.  three,  or  more  rolls  of  paper  li  inches  wide,  glues 

Machine  bundling  is  a  process  which  so  far  has  strip,  winds  them  automatically  and  con- 

not  been  adopted  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  t»*?«ously  into  tubes  of  any  diameter  from  f  inch  to 
Many  products,  such  as  biscuit  packets,  tobacco,  finches  1  he  tubes  are  then  cut  off  into  any  desired  . 
cigarettes,  matches,  and  medicinal  products,  can  be  It'iigths  from  ii  inclies  up  to  40  inches.  Running  | 
handled  by  machine,  and  large  savings  in  packing  one  operator,  this  machine  will  produce  from 

material  costs  can  be  effected.  Instead  of  placing  35  to  40  feet  of  tubing  per  minute  on  small  diameter  t 
the  dozen  or  so  individual  packets  by  hand  into  a  tubes,  whilst  larger  tubes  can  be  produced  at  the  rate  1 
cardboard  container,  these  packets  can  be  placed  ^  ^  minute.  | 

upon  the  feed  conveyer  of  the  bundling  machine,  ^  ^  cans  may  be  coated  with  wax,  or  paper  | 
which  counts  off  the  required  number  and  automatic-  paraffined  on  one  side  may  be  run  on  the  inside  or 
ally  wraps  the  bundle  in  strong  brown  paper,  sealing  outside  of  the  can.  or  both.  This  gives  a  | 

the  seams,  and  applving  descriptive  or  decorative  oioisture-proof  package  which  will  hold  semi-hquids.  I 
end  seals.  '  Also,  a  moisture-proof  can  is  made  by  lining  the  J 


The  machine  illustrated  is  the  Model  F.  7,  which 
has  only  a  single  feed  conveyer,  which  is  shown  on 
the  left  of  the  illustration.  Other  machines  are 
equipped  wdth  either  tw’o  or  three  infeed  conveyers, 
wliich  are  arranged  one  above  the  other.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  packets  are  placed  on  each  conveyer  and  are 
brought  together  at  the  wrapping  mechanism,  and 
bundles  can  then  be  made  up.  having  two  or  three 
tiers  of  packets.  The  type  of  machine  supplied  varies 
with  the  size  and  the  style  of  the  bundle  which  it  is 
required  to  make. 

For  the  above  information  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Baker  Perkins,  Ltd.,  of  Willesden  Junction. 
London,  who  are  sole  sales  agents  for  the  Forgrove 
Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  I.eeds,  and  the  Package 
Machinery  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


inside  of  both  covers  and  body  with 
parchment  or  grease-proof  paper,  which 
may  be  run  as  a  third  or  inside  ply  wdth 
a  lap  seam.  This  type  of  can  may  also 
be  made  from  board  lined  with  parch¬ 
ment  paper  using  a  coating  of  asphalt 
between  them.  The  plying  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  paper  and  board  with  asphalt  as  a 
binder  is  done  in  the  full  width  roll  and 
is  bought  ready  for  use. 

Auxiliary  machines  for  use  with  the  Langston  tube 
winder  are  the  tube  cutter,  the  moistener  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  cap  stock  before  going  to  the  punch  press, 
and  the  slitter  and  rewinder. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Sheridan  Machinery  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  for  the  above  information. 


An  “All-Metal”  Bundling  Press. 


A  Spiral  Tube  Winder. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  machine, 
the  Langston  Spiral  Tube  Winder,  which  takes  two. 


The  machine  illustrated  is  Guest’s  “  All-Metal  ” 
Bundling  Press  for  baling  waste  paper,  straw,  and 
similar  materials.  This  press  has  a  steel  box  with 
.slots  arranged  in  the  back,  so  that  the  bale  can  be 
bound  while  under  pressure  in  the  press.  The  press 
is  strongly  constructed  of  steel  plates  reinforced 
where  necessary.  The  pressure  is  applied  by  means 
of  a  ratchet  lever  handle,  through  a  toothed  rack 
and  pinion,  which  incorporates  a  release,  so  that  the 
plunger  can  be  dropped  down  to  its  work  very 
quickly.  A  press  of  this  kind  serves  a  useful  purpose 


Machine-Bundled  Packages. 
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knives  cut  from  the  upper  and  lower  corners  of  the 
loaf,  using’  a  special  opposing  rocker  motion,  and  are 
silent  in  operation.  The  loaves  flow  through  the 
knives  in  a  steady  stream. 


in  warehouses,  where  waste  paper  can  be  thrown 
into  the  haler  from  time  to  time  until  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  bale,  thus  eliminating  any  risks  of 
fire.  An  interesting  feature  of  these  presses  is  the 
ingenious,  quick-acting  fasteners  which  are  fitted  to 
the  box. 


A  Bread  Counter. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Dickinson  has  supplied  us  with  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Veeder-Root  Counter  attached  to  the 
conveyer  of  a  bread  wrapping  machine,  and  which 


Bread  Wrapping  Machine. 

We  illustrate  the  Battle  Creek  Bread  Wrapping 
Machine,  which  should  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  slicing  machine  described  above.  This  wrapping 
machine  wraps  sliced  bread  (or  unsliced  bread)  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  trays,  cardboard  supports,  or  other 
holding  devices.  A  hand  clutch  is  used  for  easy 
starting  and  stopping.  The  gearing  is  spiral,  with 
several  teeth  always  in  engagement  for  smooth 
transfer  of  power  from  driving  motor.  Chains  are 
of  the  all  roller  type;  there  are  only  two  timed 
chains  on  the  machine.  Cams  are  eliminated  in  all 
but  two  actuating  movements,  being  replaced  by 
crank  or  rotary  movements  for  smoothness,  long 
life,  and  quiet  operation. 
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makes  clear  how  this  useful  appliance  functions. 
The  small,  winged  nut  is  the  reset  stem  for  resetting 
the  figures  to  zero  at  any  time. 

Box  Sealing  Machine. 

We  are  permitted  to  reproduce  a  photograph  (see 
p.  57)  of  the  Standard  Automatic  Sealing  Machine 
for  sealing  down  the  flaps  of  solid  fibre  or  corru¬ 
gated  boxes.  The  machine  takes  each  box  in  turn, 
opens  the  top  and  bottom  outer  flaps  and  applies  a 
thin,  even  coating  of  adhesive,  and  folds  back  the 
flap  into  proper  position  without  in  any  way  disturb¬ 
ing  the  contents.  This  done,  the  case  enters  the  com¬ 
pression  or  sealing  unit,  in  which  the  actual  sealing 
takes  place. 

Bread  Slicing  Machine. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  practice  of  slicing 
bread  by  machinery,  we  have  obtained  from  C.  S. 
Du  Mont,  Ltd.,  of  Windsor  House,  Victoria  Street. 
London,  S.W.  i,  some  particulars  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Simplex  Slicing  Machine,  which  is  illustrated 
here.  This  machine  cuts  up  to  1,600  loaves  per  hour; 
the  normal  rate  for  one  man  operation  is  about  1,000 
per  hour.  No  timing  of  moving  parts  is  needed.  The 


In  wrapping,  a  good  quality,  well  waxed  sheet  is 
recommended.  An  interesting  piece  of  automatic 
mechanism  is  the  Daily  Advertiser,”  which  can 
be  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  wrapper,  and  places 
accurately  on  each  loaf  a  coupon  bearing  any  mes¬ 
sage  desired  to  convey  to  the  housewife.  After  wrap¬ 
ping  this  shows  through  the  waxed  paper  very 
effectively. 

Printing  Machines. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one  of  the 
Chambon  Rotary  Multi-Colour  printing  machines  for 
printing  in  five  colours  (four  letterpress  and  one  off¬ 
set)  and  punching  out  oval  labels.  For  labels  and 
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similar  work  the  printing  and  cutting  to  exact  size 
are  performed  in  one  operation ;  from  a  reel  of  paper, 
finished  labels  or  wrappers  are  produced  ready  for 
use.  Changes  from  one  design  to  another  can  be 


made  within  a  very  short  time.  Any  number  of 
colours,  from  one  to  seven,  with  bronzing  and  em¬ 
bossing  if  required,  can  be  employed.  In  the  case 
of  cartons,  each  is  creased  or  scored  and  punched 
out  to  shape,  in  addition  to  the  design  being  printed. 


Laminated  Fibre  Containers  (see  Fig.  i)  made  from 
selected  fibreboard;  the  “  Couplet  ”  vessels,  supplied 

by  the  Dairy  Sup¬ 
ply  Co .,  Ltd .,  which 
A  are  fitted  with 

■f  patent  hinged  lids 

M  (see  Fig.  2);  the 

j  Kleentainers  for 

I  milk  distribution 

(see  Fig.  3),  which 
are  ingeniously 
I  made  air  and  liquid 

■  I  fiffht  without  the 

■  6n. 
Differing  from 
these^  are  ^the  con- 

shown  at  the  top, 
right-hand  corner. 


Paper  Containers. 

The  use  of  single-service  containers  has  extended 
rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  their  important  ad¬ 
vantages  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Middleton  in  his 
article,  which  has  special  reference  to  the  milk  trade. 
However,  as  Mono  Service  Containers.  Ltd.,  have 
pointed  out  to  us.  when  the  idea  of  paper  containers 
was  first  brought  out  they  were  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  sale  of  cream,  and.  although  this  is 
still  the  most  general  application,  they  are  now  in 
large  demand  for  ice-cream,  honey,  marmalade,  jam, 
lemon  curd,  syrup,  lard,  and  many  other  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  One  of  the  latest  applications  is  for  the 
storage  and  sale  of  frozen  fruit,  and,  no  doubt, 
further  applications  remain  to  be  developed. 

We  illustrate  here  two  examples  of  the  Uno 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  4. 
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Corrugated  Fibreboard 


CASES  AND  boxes  made  from  corrugated  fibre- 
board  have  a  wide  range  of  usefulness,  at  one  point 
competing  with  hand-made  boxes  for  counter  dis¬ 
play  purposes,  and.  at  another,  competing  with  the 
wooden  case  for  rail,  road,  and  export  transport. 

Unfortunately,  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice 
has  existed  against  the  corrugated  fibreboard  case; 
this  has  been  due  to  several  causes.  The  “  It  looks 
just  as  good  ”  attitude  of  buyers,  along  with  an 
ever-insistent  pressure  regarding  price,  has  resulted 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  vast  quantity  of  low  quality 
material.  Another  factor  has  been  the  difficulty  in 
manufacturing  a  reliable  material,  for  though  the 
processes  of  manufacture  are  comparatively  simple, 
the  maintenance  of  quality  has  proved  very  difficult 
in  practice. 

Regarding  the  first,  buyers  are  beginning  to  realise 
the  price  of  packing  is  only  one  point,  and  that  a 
good  quality,  well-designed,  and  attractively  printed 
corrugated  fibreboard  case  is  a  business  puller  of  no 
mean  order. 

During  recent  years  great  advances  in  the  quality 
of  production  have  been  and,  indeed,  still  are  being 
made.  It  is  possible  now  to  manufacture  to  a  definite 
standard  of  strength.  This  improvement  has  been 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  railway  companies  to 


this  form  of  packing,  for  they  will  readily  accept  for 
transport,  at  company’s  risk,  goods  packed  in 
approved  corrugated  fibreboard  cases. 

The  cellular  construction  of  the  board  negatives 
shocks  to  the  contents,  and  has  a  high  insulating 
value  against  changes  in  outside  conditions  or  tem¬ 
perature. 

It  is  free  from  odour,  and  does  not  contaminate 
the  contents.  Packers  using  the  corrugated  fibre- 
board  case  can  rely  on  goods  reaching  their  destina¬ 
tion  as  they  were  despatched — bottles  or  cans  un¬ 
damaged,  labels  and  wrappers  in  new  condition,  and 
metal  fittings  untarnished. 

The  care  which  is  nowadays  bestowed  upon  the 
manufacture  of  corrugated  fibreboard  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  factory  of  the  Thompson  and 
Norris  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Park  Royal, 
London.  Recently  we  had  the  privilege  of  being 
shown  round  this  factory,  and  we  were  impressed  by 
the  display  of  automatic  machinery  and  the  various 
scientific  devices  used  for  control  of  the  processes 
and  products.  The  accompanying  photograph  shows 
a  standard  Automatic  Sealing  Machine,  which 
is  installed  in  the  factory  for  demonstration 
purposes.  Particulars  of  this  machine  are  given  on 
page  55. 


1^  i 

* 

“  j 

A  Standard  Automatic  Sealing  Machine. 

(Courtesy  of  C.  S.  Du  Mont,  Ltd.) 


(Continued  from  next  page.) 


Up  to  the  present  hoop  iron  fastening  machines 
have  not  been  as  fast  as  the  wiring  machines;  but 
here  again  great  progress  has  been  made  and  manu¬ 
facturers  can  get  hoop  iron  fastening  machines  as 
speedy  as  in  wiring  ones. 

Where  speed  is  of  secondary  importance  and  nail¬ 
ing  is  still  practised,  it  is  essential  that  the  strength 
of  the  overlap  be  equal  to  resisting  any  force  to 
which  it  may  be  subjected. 

In  practice  this  means  that  six  nails  must  be  driven 
through  both  thicknesses  of  the  iron  at  the  overlap, 
and  cases  in  which  only  one  nail  has  been  driven 
through  the  two  thicknesses  have  been  found  satis¬ 
factory  due  to  uneconomic  strength  of  the  case  and 
thickness  of  wood. 

The  obvious  economy  of  omitting  the  iron  bands  is 


only  a  fraction  of  that  which  can  be  obtained  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  thickness  of  the  wood  and  using  bands 
which  have  equal  strength  all  round.  This  saving 
is  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  case,  and  a 
further  saving  owing  to  reduced  bulk  is  obtained  in 
freight. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  justification  for 
leaving  the  design  of  containers  for  any  class  of 
goods  to  men  totally  ignorant  of  general  engineering 
principles. 


Enquiry. — 86.  We  contemplate  packing  calves  foot 
jelly  in  sealed  bottles,  and  should  be  glad  if  any  of 
our  readers  could  give  us  the  best  way  of  preparing 
this,  flavouring,  etc. 
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Packing  Developments 

In  these  days  zehen  ez'ery  additional  penny  eonnts,  it  is  almost  inconeek'able,  hut  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  true,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  arc  annually  zoasted  throup^hout  the 
country,  because  the  executive  heads  of  businesses  arc  content  to  leave  packin^^  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  the  foreman  packer. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  attention  is  paid  by  all  manufac¬ 
turers  to  reducing  costs  of  production.  Packing 
costs  are  often  accepted  as  an  inevitable  extra  and 
sometimes  as  falling  only  on  the  consignee. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  consumer  is  made  up  of  that 
due  to  production,  packing,  freight,  and  insurance. 
A  reduction  under  any  one  heading  is  as  valuable 
as  that  under  any  other. 

Some  manufacturers  have  effected  savings  run¬ 
ning  into  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  by  scrapping 
a  method  of  packing  which  had  given  satisfaction  for 
many  years,  in  favour  of  a  new  method  based  on 
sound  engineering  principles. 

Packing  requirements  are  so  varied  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  more  than  outline  the  principle  on 
which  these  economies  have  been  effected. 

Hydraulic  baling  is  commonly  used  for  packing, 
and  should  be  used  wherever  the  nature  of  the  goods 
makes  it  feasible,  on  account  of  the  great  saving 
in  freight  that  ensues.  ^lany  types  of  presses  are 
available  and  the  cost  of  installation  need  not  be 
great. 

Pressures  available  on  the  presses  have  gone  on 
increasing  in  recent  years,  until  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  pressure  used  is  the  maximum  which  is 
found  not  to  damage  the  goods  themselves.  In  these 
circumstances  further  economy  in  freight  charges 
can  only  be  obtained  by  fastening  the  hoops  more 
tightly  round  the  bale.  Considerable  success  has 
been  obtained  by  substituting  seals  for  rivets  or 
buckles.  Both  of  the  latter  methods  for  joining  bale 
hoops  necessitate  the  iron  being  held  some  distance 
from  the  bale  itself,  whereas  the  seal  is  affixed  wdth 
the  iron  in  close  contact,  so  that  part  of  the  re¬ 
expansion  of  the  bale  on  release  of  pressure  is 
eliminated. 

Seals  have  been  in  use  on  small  bales  for  some 
considerable  time,  but  until  the  last  year  or  so  have 
not  been  available  for  highly  pressed  bales;  they 
could  only  be  used  on  cold  rolled  iron  of  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  breadths.  Furthermore,  the  strength 
of  the  sealed  joint  was  not  as  great  as  that  given  by 
a  riveted  joint  on  the  same  iron. 

During  the  last  year  these  objections  have  been 
overcome :  Seals  can  be  used  on  hot  rolled  hoop 
iron,  and  on  any  breadth  up  to  inches.  The 
strength  of  the  joint  made  by  the  seal  is  greater  than 
that  obtained  from  double  rivets,  so  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  effect  a  saving  in  iron  as  well  as  in 
freight. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  goods  makes  some  sort 
of  container  essential,  wooden  cases  are  most 
commonly  used.  Considerable  saving  in  cost  of  con¬ 
tainers  has  been  effected  by  substituting  fibrite  for 
wood.  But,  in  general,  this  material  has  only  been 
used  for  a  few  classes  of  goods,  and  even  then 
almost  entirely  for  home  trade.  But  it  is  in  the  ex¬ 


port  trade  that  the 
larger  saving  in 
freight  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

It  is  apparent  that 
with  goods  which 
offer  resistance  to 
crushing,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  container 
is  only  to  prevent 
outward  bursting ; 
obviously  iron  bands 
can  be  relied  on  to 
do  this  as  they  do 
with  bales. 

By  hoops  of  iron 
band,  fibrite  cases 
can  be  employed  for 
classes  of  goods  to 
which  otherwise  they 
are  inapplicable; 
but  where  the  nature 
of  the  goods  is  such 
and  wood  must  be  used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely 
on  the  strength  of  the  wood  alone.  An  unbound 
wooden  case  is  much  more  e.xpensive  than  an  iron 
bound  case  of  equal  strength.  The  latter  is  neces¬ 
sarily  smaller  and  consequently  the  freight  is  less. 

In  order  that  the  iron  may  properly  strengthen  the 
case,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  at  a  tension  of  not  less 
than  a  certain  figure  which  varies  with  the  greatest 
length  of  span,  and  that  its  strength  at  every  point 
be  in  excess  of  the  tension  by  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  case. 

There  are  many  methods  of  getting  iron  bands 
into  position,  and  many  different  kinds  of  iron  vary¬ 
ing  from  light  gauge  to  hoop  iron  of  ij  inches  wide 
are  used. 

Generally  speaking,  wire  is  only  used  on  small 
wooden  cases,  and  then  more  for  the  security  offered 
than  for  the  strengthening  effect.  The  wire  cannot 
be  thick  or  anything  but  soft  on  account  of  the  small 
surface  of  wood  in  contact  with  it,  which  is  unable 
to  resist  the  crushing  effect  of  the  wire  when  pulled 
tight.  This  crushing  effect  is  increased  by  using 
thicker  wire  with  resistance  to  bending  and  also  by 
using  wire  of  a  hard  nature. 

In  the  past,  equal  security  was  not  olhainable  by 
hoop  iron,  because  the  joints  could  l)e  tampered  with. 

Recent  inventions  have  perfected  sealed  joints, 
which  are  so  secure  that  the  best  type  of  sealed  joint 
is  now  used  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks 
for  securing  e.xport  bullion  cases.  Shipping  com¬ 
panies  accept  the  iron  sealed  bands  in  lieu  of  wax 
seals  previously  insisted  on. 

{Continued  on  previous  pa^c.) 


Sealing. 

that  fibrite  is  unsatisfactory 
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Trade  News 


Mr.  William  Stevenson,  F.I.C.,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Stevenson  and 
Howell,  Ltd.,  having  retired  from  active  business, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  M.C.,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  and 
Mr.  V.  J.  Tilley,  F.I.C.,  have  been  appointed,  joint 
managing  directors  to  the  company. 

*  *  * 

We  regret  to  note  that  damage  has  been  caused  by 
fire  to  the  premises  of  Messrs.  A.  Burnard  and 
Sons,  of  Bond  Street,  Vauxhall.  It  was  stated  in 
the  Press  that  most  of  the  damage  was  -done  to 
machinery  of  a  new  type  which  the  firm  had  installed 
in  preparation  for  next  summer’s  ice-cream  season. 
*  *  * 

Although  the  year  1928. showed  the  highest  figures 
in  patents  applied  for  at  H.M.  Patent  Office  in  any 
one  year — viz.,  38,593 — Messrs.  Rayner  and  Co.,  the 
well-known  London  patent  agents,  inform  us  that 
the  total  for  1929  is  39,927.  This  total  is  especially 
satisfactory  remembering  the  severe  financial  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  The  extraordinary 
activity,  however,  shown  by  the  Patent  Office  figures 
for  1929  clearly  points  to  the  onward  trend  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  enterprise  in  the  world  of  inventions,  the 
corresponding  total  for  1913,  the  last  pre-war  year, 
being  only  30,102.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  startling  or  outstanding  new  inventions  last 
year,  but  more  improvements  and  developments  have 
been  brought  forward  to  improve  the  character  and 
cheapen  the  production  of  our  manufactures,  which 
conduce  so  much  to  the  benefits  and  comforts  of  all 
classes. 

*  *  * 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to 
King’s  Patent  Agency,  Ltd.,  on  its 
recently  celebrated  “  coming-of-age,” 
having  been  incorporated  in  1908; 
also  to  Mr.  B.  T.  King,  who  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  patent¬ 
ing  of  inventions  and  the  registration 
of  trade  marks  for  over  forty-three 
years.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Robert 
Hunter)  has  for  many  years  been 
registered  as  a  patent  agent;  the 
technical  manager  (Mr.  E.  C.  Axe) 
is  also  duly  qualified  as  a  patent 
agent,  whilst  Mr.  B.  T.  King,  jnr., 

II  after  obtaining  his  Higher  School 
1  Certificate  and  practical  engineering 
[  experience,  is  now  full  time  with  the 
I  firm,  and  hopes  also  to  qualify  as  a 

i  patent  agent  by  passing  the  pre¬ 
scribed  examinations. 

I  *  *  * 


arranged;  the  essential  information  is  stated  con¬ 
cisely  and  clearly;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  blatant 
“  boost,”  for  which,  in  fact,  there  is  no  need, 
as  the  catalogue  creates  a  natural  atmosphere  of 
real  merit  and  high  quality.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent.  Copies  of  this  catalogue  can  be  obtained 
from  Baker  Perkins,  Ltd.,  Willesden  Junction, 
London,  N.W.  10. 

*  *  * 

We  desire  to  correct  the  possibility  of  an  impres¬ 
sion  being  formed  from  statements,  which  appeared 
in  last  June’s  issue,  that  machines  for  vacuum 
closing  are  only  in  an  experimental  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  past,  the  extraction  of  air  from  tins  has 
generally  been  accomplished  by  heat;  this  is  slow 
and  inefficient.  With  modern  machines,  the  air  is 
extracted  simultaneously  with  the  operation  of  seal¬ 
ing  or  seaming,  whilst  the  contents  are  cold  or  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  usually  employed.  This  is 
done  at  high  speed  and  without  destruction  of  the 
vitamins.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  Premier  Filterpress  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London, 
installed  twenty-two  such  machines  for  double  seam¬ 
ing  under  vacuum  in  a  fish  canning  factory  in 
England,  and  nine  machines  at  a  similar  factory  in 
Scotland,  and  that  these  have  been  operating  at  full 
capacity  for  several  years.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  battery  of  these  machines  erected  in 
this  country.  We  understand  that  there  are  also 
between  eighty  and  a  hundred  other  machines  of 
this  character  at  work  in  meat,  cigarette,  coffee, 
cheese,  invalid  food,  milk  products,  and  other 
factories. 


(Courtesy  of  the  Premier  Filterpress  Co.,  Ltd.). 


We  have  received  from  Baker  Per¬ 
kins,  Ltd.,  their  new  catalogue  of 
Automatic  Wrapping  Machines.  This 
catalogue  has  been  got  up  in  a  most 
attractive  style,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  handle  it.  The  matter  is  well 
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The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  photograph  of 
a  machine  made  by  the  Aluminium  Plant  and  Vessel 
Co.,  Ltd.,  for  handling  fruit,  fruit  pulp,  pickles, 
sauces,  or  vegetables  without  corroding  or  con¬ 
taminating.  The  body  is  of  stainless  steel  or  alu¬ 
minium.  according  to  the  product  to  be  handled. 


We  are  pleased  to  receive  from  Ernest  Scott  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  16,  their  new  catalogue  on 
“  Plant  for  the  Utilisation  of  Animal  By-Products,” 
This  is  an  attractive  catalogue  and  contains  much 
that  is  useful  to  those  interested  in  the  profitable 
utilisation  of  animal  by-products. 


Special  attention  has  been  given  to  facilitate  clean¬ 
ing  and  to  avoid  oil  or  metallic  contamination.  There 
is  an  extra  wide  mouth  to  facilitate  feeding,  and  the 
outlet  is  at  the  side  and  is  so  placed  that  the  pulp 
flows  through  the  machine  without  any  tendency  to 
accumulate. 

*  *  * 

The  new  ”  Hy-Speed  ”  Mixers,  manufactured  by 
Butlers  (London),  Ltd.,  a  firm  that  has  made  a 
speciality  of  dealing  with  mixing  problems  of  all 
kinds,  are  amongst  those  machines  which  have  re¬ 
cently  come  into  prominence.  The  mixers  are  port¬ 
able  and  made  in  sizes  to  suit  practically  all  require¬ 
ments.  Clamped  to  any  tank  or  container  in  one 
minute,  they  can  be  changed  from  tank  to  tank 
quickly  and  easily.  Installation  expense  is  altogether 
eliminated.  Overhead  shafting,  belting  gears,  and 
mixing  parts  not  actually  engaged  in  productive  work 
are  unnecessary.  This  results  in  a  saving  of  pow’cr, 
space,  and  labour  costs. 

*  *  * 

The  Drayton  Regulator  and  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  the  w’ell-known  manu¬ 
facturers  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  humidity  in¬ 
dicators,  recorders,  and  regulators,  and  steam  and 
boiler  plant  accessories,  have  recently  issued  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  A.M.  Junior  Temperature  Regulator, 
which  is  a  lighter  and  smaller  model  of  the  popular 
A.M.  type.  The  “  Dial-Set  ”  Temperature  Regula¬ 
tor  has  certain  features  that  render  it  particularly 
useful  in  canning  operations.  Another  recently 
issued  leaflet  relates  to  the  Drayton  Boiler  Water 
Level  Controller. 


This  year  we  have  been  lucky  in  receiving 
three  almanacs,  for  which  we  beg  to  tender 
thanks  to  the  Carrier-Ross  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.;  the  Premier  Filterpress  Co.,  Ltd.;  and 
William  Brierley,  Collier,  and  Hartley,  Ltd. 

*  *  * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Thompson 
and  Norris  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Park 
Royal,  London,  w^ere  the  original  patentees 
of  corrugated  board,  which  was  first  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States.  The  rollers 
on  the  first  corrugating  machine  w'ere  made 
from  bronze  cannon  used  in  the  American 
Civil  War. 

*  *  * 

Another  extremely  attractive  catalogue 
which  w’e  have  received  this  month  deals  with 
Aluminium  Plant  in  Welded  Sheet  and  Cast 
Alloys,  and  is  issued  by  the  Birmal  Chemical 
Engineers,  of  Smethwick.  The  Birmabright 
Alloy  has  a  bright  finished  appearance,  and 
is  recommended  for  plant  used  in  manufac¬ 
ture  of  foodstuffs.  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  a  steam  heated,  jacketed  boiling  pan  of 
this  alloy  for  jam  and  sugar  boiling. 

*  *  * 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  very  great  assistance 
we  have  received  on  the  subject  of  packaging 
from  the  Packaging  Catalog  issued  by  the  Breskin 
and  Charlton  Publishing  Corporation  of  New  York. 
This  is  a  wonderful  production  and  is  a  mine  of 
information. 

Personal  Contact  Advisable  on  Far 
Eastern  Sales. 

In  a  recent  report  from  the  Singapore  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
.American  Trade  Commissioner  Don  C.  Bliss  com¬ 
ments  on  the  advisability  of  utilising  travelling  sales¬ 
men  in  connection  with  sales  c.ampaigns  in  the  Far 
East.  The  largest  and  most  successful’ concerns  ex¬ 
porting  foodstuffs  to  British  Malaya  either  have  their 
own  organisations  in  Singapore  or  send  travelling 
salesmen  there  at  regular  intervals.  Exporters  who 
try  to  sell  by  mail  in  that  territory  are  trying  to 
compete  by  correspondence  with  the  personal  selling 
activities  of  American  salesmen,  and  the  results  they 
are  obtaining  are  correspondingly  small.  Exporters 
who  wish  to  develop  foreign  markets  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  Far  East  should  consider  the  fact  that 
there  is  enough  business  to  be  had  along  the  China 
coast,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Malaya,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies  to  justify  a  trip  of  several  months 
on  the  part  of  a  good  salesman. 
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339.  Aplin  and  Barrett,  Western  Counties 
Creameries,  Ltd.,  and  Ottiker,  A.  E. ;  Treat¬ 
ment  of  cheese.  Jan.  3. 

316.  Auricchio,  a.,  and  Auricchio,  E.  :  Cheeses. 
Jan.  3. 

349.  Boisselier,  H.  C.  :  Food  preparation  or  sweet¬ 
meat.  Jan.  3. 

63.  White,  A.  E.  (Emulsol  Corporation)  :  Egg 
products,  and  processes  for  producing  same. 

197.  Ohlhaver,  H.:  Production  of  cereal  coffee 
substitutes.  Jan.  2. 

Specifications  Published 

323,082.  Bingham,  G.  C.  ;  Apparatus  for  shelling 
palm  nuts,  and  the  like. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Specifications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

Abstracts  Published 

321,986.  Preserving  meat,  etc.  Jastrzebski,  D..  ii. 
Ludna,  Warsaw. 

Meat  and  other  food  materials  are  preserved  by 
placing  in  a  vessel,  which  is  then  closed  and 
evacuated,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium- 
chloride  and  potassium-nitrate  added.  When  the 
meat  has  been  impregnated  with  the  solution,  it  is 
removed,  and  its  pores  are  sealed  either  by  treating 
it  with  a  solution  containing  sodium-chloride  and 
agar  and  closing  it  in  hermetically  sealed  boxes,  or 
by  dipping  it  into  molten  paraffin-wax,  or  the  like. 
In  one  method,  the  meat  is  suspended  on  a  hook 
within  a  vessel,  which  is  then  closed  by  a  cover  and 
evacuated  by  a  pump  connected  to  a  pipe.  The 
vessel  has  a  jacket  through  which  a  heating  or  cool¬ 
ing  fluid  may  be  passed.  The  jacket  has  a  tube  in 
which  a  thermometer  can  be  inserted.  The  liquid  is 
added  to  the  vessel  through  connection,  and  may 
consist  of  35  gm.  of  sodium-chloride  and  9  gm.  of 
potassium-nitrate  dissolved  in  i  litre  of  water,  a 
colouring  matter  such  as  cochineal  being  also  added. 
If  the  meat  is  to  be  sealed  in  tin  or  other  boxes,  it  is 
next  dipped  into  a  hot  solution  containing  35  gm. 


of  sodium-chloride,  10  gm.  of  agar-agar,  20  gm.  of 
alcohol  or  chloroform,  and  9  gm.  of  potassium- 
nitrate  coloured  with  burnt  sugar,  all  dissolved  in 
a  litre  of  water.  If  the  meat  is  to  be  used  reason¬ 
ably  soon,  and  kept  without  enclosure,  it  may  be 
dipped  into  a  molten  mixture  containing  60  gm. 
colophony,  35  gm.  paraffin-wax,  and  5  gm.  wax. 
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